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THE 


~ -FRAGARIA: 


on 
DESCRIPTION OF THE MOST IMPROVED 
VARIETIES OF 
Strawberries and Raspbervrics, 
CULTIVATED IN GREAT BRITAIN AND THE 
UNITED STATES: 
WiTH DIRECTIONS FOR THEIR CULTURE. 


Price 124 cents ;can be transmitted by mail. 





BARGAIN.—For Sale a Farm about 7 miles from the 
city of Albany, consi-ting of 140 acres, strong wheat 
and grass land, superior for stock. The site of the House, 
which is of Brick, and cost between 5 and 6000 dcllars, com- 
mands a view of the whole farm. ‘The out buildings are ex- 
tensive—Apple and other Fruit ‘Irees aro abundant. By an 
aqueduct, which is now out of repair, water from a pure spring 
may be distributed over any part of the farm, Price $6,000. 
_ Apply at the office of the N Y. Farmer, No. | Law Build- 
ings 20 Nassau st. N. Y. my17 tf 


tires FOR SALE.—The subscriber otfers tor sale | 
= ve Farms, four in the Township of Woodbridge, Mid- 
a wen County, New Jersey ; and one in Lodi, Bergen Coun- 
ty, N.J.; alsoa valuable Grist and Saw Mill ona never fail- | 
ing stream, in Woodbridge, New Jersey. These are valuable | 
eee the soil of the farms good, and elligably situated. 
The Cae tag Fay for Merchants or Country work. | 

sputable- Pric advanté to! 
(hs pabohaeers es Jow, and terms advantageous ‘o 

The subscriber, actin ini 

s gas Agent, Executoror Administrator, 

has constantly forsale valuable real Estates. Emigrants not | 














acquainted with the United States, would find it to their ad- ! vad 


vantage to apply, as important informati i 
t mation could | 
to them if located near the subscriber. eet 
For any further information a 
post paid directed to Rahw 


November 3, 1831. 2? ~°™ Je**ey. 


ROBERT LEE. 


OWERY GARDEN GREENHOUSE | 
c : . N, vistul oe 

: _AND SEED STORE, immediately north | 

of the junction of Broadway and Bowery. 

, t Garden and Flower seeds 

at this establishment, and warranted to 

vegetables as suit our Markets. -- Also ( 
ange and Lemon Vices &e. &e. 

3 Q 





in great variety, raised | 
grow and produce such | 


T. CRIDGEMAN: | 


| ment. 


and timber, (Beach, Maple and Oak.) 
good price at the village of Saratoga Springs. 


waght, Carpenter, &c. 
> met lly 2 | travelled, ‘ 
ply personally or byletter | jronths, affords a gvod market for butter, poultry, garden veg- 
| etables, &e. ; 

certainly increase the demand for these artic 


4recnhouse Plants, Or- near the premises. 


OR SALE.—One of the most valuable and beautiful- 
ly situated Farms in the vicinity of New-York, is for 
sale. It consists of between 2 and 3090 acres of land, in 
the best state of cultivation, and having on it very superior 
and substantial out buildings. ‘he facilities of making ma- 
nure from s2a weed, and of getting it from New York are 
gteat, and also for procuring salt hay. Apply at the office 
of the New York Farmer, Law Buildings, 22 Nassau street, 
near Wall, N. ¥. May 10. is 
Vy ANTSa situation as a ‘eacher-in a country schoob, or 
asan Assistant in some established Academy, in or out 
of the city, a person well qnalified to instruct all the branches 
necessary toform an English Education. The best references 
can be given, both as to characterand capacity. Fis expecta- 
tions as to salary are reasonable. Address A. R., at the office 
ofthis paper. April 26. tf 

WOR SALE, A KARM—containing VY acres ot Land. 

This farm is situated between two and three miles west 
of Saratoga Springs. 

There are two Dwelling Houses, two Barns, a Grist Mill and 
Saw Mill, and two Apple Orchards on said Farm. 

The above mentioned tract of Land is divided only by the 
Road, leading from Saratoga Springs to Johnstown. 

The Mansion Honse ts on the west end of the Farm, on an 
agreeable elevation, and is two stories high ; having a_ piazza 
along the whole front, 2 kitchenson the cast; and under the 
kitchtn and larger part of the house is a Celler dug out of a 
solid rock. 

The House stands north of the above mentioned road, about 
fifty yards, and abcut the same distance east of the road leading 
from Ballston Spa to Jessup’s Landing. Along the fence, in 
front and west of the house, are handsome Locust trees, of a 
beautiful growth, and within the enclosure, Apple, Pear, Cher- 
ry and Plumb trecs—about fifty yards nortli-cast of the House, 
is a large Barn, with convenient Sheds, also a Gig, Sleigh and 
Wood House. East of the house is a spacicus Garden, with a 
large supply of Currant, Gooseberry and Raspberry Bushes, an 
extensive bed of Asparagus in thriving condition, and several 
Vines of the Madera Grape. 

About one half of a mile cast of the House, and on the road 
leading to Saratoga Springs, are the Mills, gonsisting of a grist- 
mill with two run of stones, two bolts, an over shot water wheel 
eighteen feet in diameter, all in good repair, and a Saw mill. 

The Mills, House, Barn and a large shed for customers’ hor- 








ses and wagons with one hundred and five acres, parcel of said 
300 acres, may be had separately, and will afford a good invest- 


To these may be added, 113 acres south of the Mansion 


House, and extending to the mills, On this latter piece there is 


no building, but a beautiful site for a House, along the Ballston 
road, and about one half mile south of the Mansion House. 


More than one third of the 300 acres is covered with wood, 
Wood commands a 


This property fs situaled in a bealthy and tlifiving neighber- 
At the Mills is a good stand for a Black-Smith, Wheel- 
The road that passes the mills is much 
The village of Saratoga Springs, in the summer 


and the Rail Road now — constructed, will 
es. 
Possesion of the Mills, &c. to be had immediately, and of the 
Mansion House &c. on the first day of Ayril next. 


When theHudson River is open, a visit may be made to the* 


above mentioned property in about twenty hours, For further 
particulars, enquire of SAMUEL M. FITCH, 89 Cherry St., 
N. Y., who has a map of the property; or of G. SCOFIELD 
‘Title indisputable, having been owned by 
the same family more than forty years, and from the first sett. 


tf mentofthe country. 
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4 ENDLETON, LITHOGRAPHER, Engraver, and WV 2. TURNING.»—dJohn H. Mead, No. 41 Hester: 


Printer, has removedfrom 137 Broadway to No.9 Wall 


ee. between. : 
Street N. York; where every variety of designs on stone or | ly solicits the patromage of t 
lcopper, is promptly executed, and on reasonable terms.--- | of Turing. By punctuality 

and keeps¢onstantly for sale to the trade, a general | very reasonable pricés, 
faction. = , 


t of Engra¥ings, plain and colored 
, Copper Plates, Lithographic Stones, of thesbest qual- 
Frankford black, &c. 

Lithographic Drawings of Animals, Fruit, Plants, and Ag- 
ricultural Implements correctly and reasonably done. 

August 18, 1831. 12m 


GRICE, VETERINARY SURGEON, Member ofthe 

e RoyalVeterinary Medical Society, begsleave to inform 

the public of New York and its vicinity, that heisnow practis- 

ing the above art, in all its branches, and hopes by moderate 

charges and strict attention, to secure their patronage. He 
begs to refer to the annexed certificate. 

“Mr. C. Grice having submitted to us his certificates of at 
tendance on the Veterinay College of London, and of his mem- 
bership of the Veterinary Society, we recommend him to the 
public, as qualified t6 heal the diseases ofhorses: - 

“George Bushe, Professor of Anatomy, and Physiology. 
Valentine Mott, Professor of Surgery. John W. Francis, 
Professor of Obstetrics, &c. Alexander H. Stevens, Profes- 
sor of Surgery. 

1F Orders left atthe following places, will receive immedi - 
ate attention. At his Infirmary, No. 592 Pearl street. 

At Tattersall’s, 446 Broadway. At Dr. Hart’s, corner of 
Broadway and Chambers street. Or at Hartwell’s Stables in 
Lumber street. 


LAFAYETTE BURR MILL-STONE MANUFAC- 
TORY. 

240 Washington-Street, Corner of Robinson Street. 

The Proprietor, grateful for the flattering encouragement 
he has received from his numerous friends and the public 
generally, informs them that he has now on hand Burr Blocks 
equal iu quality to any ever imported. 

As he is in the habit of going to France annually, and se- 
lects the Blocks at the Quarries by his own hand, personally, 
it insures to the Burrs of manufacture a decided preference o- 
ver the Blocks imported by Merchants to order; who are not, 
nor can they be, accurate judges of the article, unless they 
manufacture them. 

Persons giving orders fur Burrs are requested to be very 
particular in stating whether they are wanted for all kinds of 
Grain—say country work generally, or for flouring alone ; as 
it is of the utmost importance that the temper of the “Burr 
should correspond with the Grain to be manufactured, 

W. T. haviag had considerable experience in Mills, is well 
aware of the great importance of having Burrs made in the 
most faithful and perfect manner. As to the temper of the 
Blocks, the greatest care will bestrictly observed in their man- 
ufacture, to have the joints on the back of the Burrs as per- 
fectly close as the face: this has, in some instances, been 
neglected, and after a few years’ run the joints will become 
very large, and the Burrs fallto pieces as they wear down. 
Too much painsycannot be taken in their manufacturer and 
unless this is the case, the whole establishment, however good 
otherwise, will be deficient, This very valuable article, al- 
though it has been in use for many years in this country, yet 
its qualities, in its perfect state, are but little known, owing 
\to the defect of the materials and workmanship. 

They will be made to order and forwarded to any part of 
the United States. No Burrs will be delivered unless war- 
anted, with my name on them. 

In orderto accommodate his customers at the West and 
Worth, he has been induced toestablish a Manufactory in Al- 
cbany, at No. 198 North-Market street, formerly occupied by 
J. Reynolds, deceased. Orders will be received by Erasius 
Corning & Co. Albany, or by William H. Culver, at the Maun. 
tactury. 

Millwrights, Millers, and Gentlemen, whoare judges of the 
article, are invited to call at No. 240, Washington street, cor- 
ner of Robinson-street, and examine the materals and work- 
manship. 

W.T. has extended his business, and keeps constantly on 
hand Dutch Bolting Cloths, from the most approved Mauu- 
factories in Holland; Esopus and Cologne Stones; also, Mill 
Irons, wrought and cast, of any pattern, furnished at the 
shortest notice, Allarticles warranted,and soldat fair prices. 

WILLIAM TYACK, 








‘nd Essex streets respettful- 
in the various branches 
ecution of orders and 

ve very general satis- 
z -York, June 9, 183]. 


~~ SAT STORE 
148, CHATHAM-STREET 
NEW-YORK. 


P. C. WILLMARTH: 


Keeps constantly in his store, Hats of all descriptions at the 
most reduced prices warranted well made, water proof and 
permanent colors, also a very great variety of Caps, compri- 
sing an assortment of every descriptions and variety for men, 
youth and children. — . , 
The public are invited to call as they will have a fair op- 
portunity of pleasing themselves. 


HGENIX INK MANUFACTORY, Neca Spring-St. 
East of Broadway, New-York. ' 
The Subscriber having for several years past (as an appFen. 
tice snd foreman to his father, R. Promt; who has declined 
business) devoted his whole attention to the manufacture of 
PRINTING INK, during which time several valuable im. 
vrovements in the admixture and proportioning of the different 
ingredients have been made by his father and himself, is per- 
suaded that he can furnish that article superior in quality t« 

any exhibited for sale in this country. 

it being the intention of the Subscriber to continue the man- 
ufacturing of Printing !nk, at the same Factory, andwith the 
same machinery lately occupied and used by his father, he re- 
spectfullysolicits patronage, and trusts hewill deserve it by- 
his exertions to have the article manufactured by him of a su. 
perior quality. He also hopes that he will be considered as 
entitled to patronage, from the circumstance of his being the 
only person in this country who has served a regular appren- 
ticeship to the business. MOSES P. PROUT. 


Dr. HULL’S PATENT TRUSS. 
HIS SURGICAL INSTRUMENT, still maintains its 
great repute with the med::al profession. Among the 
aumerous testimonials in the medical works of distinguished 
Surgeons, the following are d eemed sufficient. 

In Samuel Cooper's Dictionary of Practical Surgery, with 
notes by David Meridith Recce. M. D. article Truss, Dr Hull’s 
instrument is recommended as the most perfect that has been 
brought into use,,and it is remarked that ‘* numerous innova- 
tions and modifications have been resorted to with a view of 
appropriating the surgical princzples embraced in the instru- 
ment of Dr. Hull, by those who construct their trusses of .in- 
ferior materials and otherwise defeat the utility and success 
of the invention.” 

From Hooper's Medical Dictionary edited by Samuel Ack- 
erley, M. D. is extracted the following; ‘* The pad of Dr Hull’s 
Truss is concave and not convex and hence the raised circular 
margin by proper adaption, presses against the sides of the her- 
nialopening and tends to'close the aperture and cure the her- 
nial.” 

James Thatcher, M. D. in his second edition of Modern 
Practice’? on the subject of hernia remarks: * Dr Hull is ex- 
clusively entitled to the credit of first adapting the true surgi- 
cal principles for the radical cure of hernia.” 

‘alentine Mott, M.D.; Cyrus Perkins, M.D.; Samuel Osborn 
M. D.; James R. Manly, M. D.; Felix Pascolis, M. D.; John 
C. Cheasman M. D.; J. Kearney Rogers, M. D.; John B Beck 
M. D.; Daniel L. M. Peixotto,M. D.; Samucl L. Mitchill, 
M. D.; and many other eminent surgeons have given their de- 
cided preference to Dr. Hull’s Truss. For refereace to their 
several Opinions see a pamphlet on hernia by Dr. A. G. Hall; 
Professors Knight, Tully, Hubbard, and Ives, of the Medical 
College in New Haven. Professors Eberl, M’ Clellan, and 
Drakes, of the Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia; and 
the Professors of the Medical Schools in Baltimore have giv- 
en their testimony ir favour Of Dr, Hull’s Truss, 

Dr. Hull’s Trusses may be had in any quantity at his office 
132 Fulton street near Nassau street. 
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York House, No. 5 Cortland street, N. Y. 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


n th ke Stat of Se York é 
’ re, in t 
most eligible for wileré, gvéturnto England by 
the Western Islands, Se. 9 Joun FowLer.— 

London, 1831. saad 

Perhaps no reading is more interesting than that 

which purports to give the opinions of a foreigner on 
the country of our birth or residence. It affords that 
kind of pleasure which every one experiences from the 
labors of the portrait painter, and as the representation 
is flattering or otherwise, in our own opinion, too often 
is the author praised or condemned. And in exact 
proportion to the over weening pride we entertain of 
ourselves,» are. we indisposed to receive unpleasant 
truths. with equanimity. The author, however, the 
title of whose work we have quoted above, will 
“not be found to offend our patriotic self-love, in this 
way. He appears disposed to view our country and 
its institutions in the most favorable light, and express- 
es his opinions generally with commendable modesty. 
That part of the volume relating to agriculture, which, 
in a work purporting to comprise remarks on the agri- 
culture of those parts most eligible for settlers, is very 
limited in its extent, appears to be distinguished by a 
considerable share of good sense and practical knowl- 
edge Indeed,but for the penchant of our bugs and mos- 
chetoes for the rich banquet offered by the body of the 
traveller,which was such as to tormetit him, if not out 
of his existence, at least out of his rest for a time suf- 
ficient to have exhausted any ordinary frame, of mere 
flesh and blood, he appears to have spent the time 
pleasantly enough, and to have left our country with a 
very high opinion of the small portion of it which he 
had seen. 

The author makes no pretensions to fine writing ; 
and saving the affair of the tormenting insects which he 
has visited with his just indignation, appears to have 
aimed at no embellishment; he has freely quoted the 
guide books, where his own observation has not ex- 
tended, and is not obnoxious to the criticism either as 
to style, fact or opinion, which has been visited upon 
some of his better educated, more distinguished, and 
more conceited countrymen. There is more whig- 
gism, (radicalism it was once called,) and less John 
Bullism in his production than we often meet among 
his travelled countrymen, for which we commend the 
volué to the favorable consideration of our readers. , 
We shall therefore, accompany our author in his rapid 
jaunt, which will not detain us long, and leave our read- 
ers to form their judgmant by the light we shall af- 
ford them, or if they prefer it, as we hope they may, 
by reference to the work itself, which may be had at 
Stodart’s, No. 6 Courtland street, N. Y. 


pthe year 
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Capt. Hall has sung the praises of the breakfast ta- 
ble of an American hotel, and our traveller is bac 
warm in the glorification of that of an Ameri k- 
et. Indeed, he who has been @ecustom 
meagre tea and toast of an English breakfast, : feels 
naturally the contrast afforded by the tea and coffee, 
the smoking steak, hams and eggs, fish and fowl, 
‘earth, air, and ocean, plundered of their sweets,’ to 
minister to the appetite at this first of meals in Ameri- 
ca. The journal of a voyage across the Atlantic is 
a trite matter, and we shall therefore skip it over, and 
our extracts must necessarily be brief in relation to oth- 
er subjects. One of the first excursions of the au- 
thor was to Long Island. His,deas of this part of 
the country appear to be correct, and his opinions 
just :-— 

‘ The character of the land in Long Island is very 
various ; but the north side of it, for twenty or thirty 
miles up, comprises the best. Farms in this part ate 
to be purchased at from forty to one hundred dollars 
per acre, according to buildings and improvements 
upon them, &c. ‘To the South the soil is very sandy, 
and, in some parts, not worth cultivation. ‘The east 
is very much overgrown with pine forests.—Indian 
corn appears to be considered the staple article of pro- 
duce, yielding from 25 to 50 bushels (of 56 Ibs) per 
acre, and worth from 50 to 60 cents per bushel.— 
Wheat may average 20 bushels (of 61 Ibs.) perjacre, 
and the price 1 dollar. Oats, 30 bushels, (of 30 Ibs,) 
price 37 1-2 cents. Barley, 25 bushels (of 52 Ibs.) 
price 62 1-2 cents. Rye, 20 bushels, price 62 1-2 
cents. Clover seed not gathered. Hay, from 30-to 
40 cwt, per acre, price 8 to 10 dollars per ton.. Po- 
tatoes and turnips. much as in England, the price of 
the former 37 1-2 cents per bushel; the latter not 
much grown for cattle. Horses, for farming purposes, 
are worth from 60 to'75 dollars ; fancy horses, from 
140 to 400 dollars. Milch cows, from 15 to 40 dol- 
lars. Sheep, (fat) 2 dollars; store sheep, 1 dollar. 
Pigs, (fed) 5 dollars-per 100 lbs weight. Beef, by 
the carcase, from 6 to 8 dollars per 100 lbs, hides: and 
tallow given in. Butter usually sells- for about 18 
cents the lb. ; no cheese made. Turkeys are worth 1 
dollar. Geese, 50 to 75 cents. Ducks, the couple, 
75 cents. Fowls, 62 1-2 cents. Eggs, 12.cents 
per dozen; apples and peaches, already noticed, with 
melons, strawberries, cherries, and currants, are pro- 
duced in abundance, and sold at remunerating prices. 
The natural grasses of the island seldom grow stout 
enough to = but the artificial ones thrive well, 
and will average from 25 to 30 cwt. for-fous-yeass, 
though of course, this is. much dependent upon the 
dryness or wetness of the season. Manure, or ashes, 
are every where requisite, and much used ; a plenti- 
ful supply obtained from New-York : the ultimate cost 
on the land about twenty dollars per acre. The salt 
marshes also, and frequent inlets from the sound, af- 
ford great quantities of marine vegetable manure, the 
salt grass being of little value, for other purposes. [? ] 
Fallowing is not much practised. The land tilled about 
equally by horses and oxen. 

The price given to farming men through the sum- 
mer season (say for eight months) is from eight to 
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twelve dollars per month; inthe winter from four to 
six dollars per month, always boarding them,—the in- 
variable practice throughout the country. 
five dollars per month the year round, and board.-— 
The usual hours of labor are from sun-rise to sun-sct. 

The most general kind of fencing is stone walls, 
the erection cf which cost about 125 cents the rod ; 
some have a stone foot, with posts and rails above, 
raised at rather less expense. 

The roads in the island, though a little too sandy; 
may, upon the whole, be considered good. The cost 
of repairing them to the farmer about five or six dol- 
lars to every hundred acres of land he occupies. 

There are very ready conveyances to New-York, 
both by land and water, principally by steamboats ; 
passage for a person 25 cents; freight for fruit, grain, 
&c., 3 cents per bushel. The expense of carting by 
land, (a load of hay, &c.) when a team and man are 
hired for the purpose, is one dollar and a half. 

One great advantage attached.to Long Island, or 
the west end of it, as a situation for farming, is its con- 
tiguity to New-York, in consequence of which it is al- 
ways furnished with a superior market for its various 
productions, particularly butter, fruit, and vegetables ; 


and oftentimes, in the blockade of winter, articles of 


bulk and weight may be conveyed to the city, when, 
from the difficulty and expense of carriage, they are 
prohibited from places more remote ; wood, potatoes, 
hay, and straw, upon these occasions, will frequently 
return the farmer a profit of fifty or even a hundred 
per cent. : 

There is a considerable quantity of game, &c. on 
the island, (though decreasing,) consisting of quail, 
‘some partridge, wookcocks, snipe, and rabbits, and, at 
seasons, wild ducks innumerable ; in the forest to the 
east, deer are also found. The bays, with which the 
island is much indented, abound with varieties of ex- 
cellent fish. 

Upon the whole I should be inclined to say that 
Long Island is rather a situation for an opulent farm- 
er than for one of limited means. The land, in the 
first place, is much dearer than in other parts of the 
‘state, and in addition, it is cultivated at a greater ex- 
pense. Retired, or half-retired merchants are, there- 
fore, commonly to be found among the proprietors, a 
class of persons farming about as much for amusement 
‘as profit, and, as,‘ the old coachman loves the smack 
‘of the whip,’ whenever they feel a taste for business, 
‘or the city, they are, at any moment, ready to step 
into it. 

The island, for the most part, is considered healthy, 
though the fever and ague is, by no means unknown. 
19 TO BE CONTINUED. 

a 
' ‘Tannine or Leaguer sy Grare Marc.—A med- 
ical man of the neighborhood of Narbonne has an- 
nounced that'the marc of grapes, after being distilled 
for the purpose of separating the Alcohol, is an im- 
portant assistant to oak bark in the tanning process. 
After preparing skins in the usual manner, they were 
placed in pits with the marc instead of bark. In 35 
or 40 days, the tanning was finished. The expected 
idvantages are—1st shorter time ; 2d a reduction of 
he price of oak bark; 3d amore agreeable odor of 





he leather than that given by oak abrk ; 4th greater |: 


trength in the leather. 
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Strawberries, 

The following article is takep from a little work, 
published at the offiee.of the New-York Farmer, enti- 
tled‘ The Fragaria¢ or Description of the most im- 
proved Varieties of Strawberries and Raspberries, 
cultivated in Great Britain andthe United States: 
with Directions for their Culture. 

INTRODUCTION, 

The enumeration and description of Strawberries 
and Raspberries embrace all those contained in Linp- 
Ley’s Guide to the Orchard and Kitchen Garden,—a 
work just published in London, and held in high esti- 
mation, from the scientific and practical attainments of 
the authors. 

These two kin«s of fruit are among the most deli- 
cious and wholsome which are matured in our climate. 
They add so very considerably to our enjoyments, that 
it is a source of much regret that they are not more 
generally cultivated. It is with the hope of extending 
their culture, that these descriptions and directions 
have been penned. There is scarcely a family in the 
country that is excusable for their inability to treat 
themselves and their friends with a few baskets of 
strawberries or raspberries, The latter can be culti- 
vated with very little trouble ; and the exquisite enjoy- 
ment afforded by the former repays all the attention and 
care that are requisite. 

' Most of the best varieties may be obtained at any of 
the principaf gardens and nurseries in the vicinity of 
cities and large towns, at comparatively a trifling ex- 
pense. And by careful selection of the best for propa- 
gation, the cultivator will have the pleasure of seeing 
them increase in productiveness and improve in quality. 

The directions for the culture are obtained from 
both American and English writers of much practical 
experience. The time of ripening, and some of the at- 
tendant circumstances will be different in this country 
from those in England. A reflecting and judicious 
cultivator will readily perceive what variation of treat- 
ment should be made. 

The abbreviations refer to works where the fruit is 
figured or mentioned. H. 8S. C, stands for the (Lon- 
don) Horticultural Society’s Catalogue. H. T. for 
the Horticultural Transactions. P.M. the Pomological 
Magazine. Du. for Duhamel. 

Albany, March, 1832. 


STRAWBERRY or FRAGARIA. 


Class and Order.—It belongs to the Linnzan Class, 
Icosandria, having many, frequently 20, stamens at- 
tached to the calyx; and to the Order, Polygynia 
having more than 10 styles or sessile stigmas. 

Species.—The number of species is not determin- 
ed. In the edition of Loupon’s Hortus Brittanicus for 
1830, fourteen are enumerated: Fragaria vesca, edible, 
a native of Britain; F. calysina, large calyged, of 
France ; F. monophylla, one leaved ; F. collina, hill 
green pine, of Germany ; F. majaufea, of France; F. 
Bresbingia, Bresbing, of France ; F. plantanoides; 
plane like, of North America; F. elatier, taller, of 
Britain ; F. canadensis, Canada, of North America ; 
F. virginiana, scarlet, Virginia, of North America ; F. 
grandiflora, pine great flowered, of Surinam; F. chil- 





iensis, Chili, of S. America; F. bonariensis, Beunos 
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Ayres, of S. A.; Feindica, yellow Indian, of India. 

Varieties.—T hese are Verynumerous. The atten- 
tion of scientific cultivators in Europe, particularly in 
England, has of late years been directed to originating 
new and improved varieties of fruit. Mr. Knieur, 
president of the Horticultural Society of London, has 
been very successful. He has greatly increased the 
size and qualities of the strawberry ; some raised in 
this country are four or five inches circumference.— 
The new varieties are produced by impregnating one 
sort with the farina of another. This is done by taking 
the dust or farina of the best flower of one variety and 
sprinkling it on the pistils of another, and sowing the 
seed of the berries thus produced. 

Soil and Site.—The alpine and wood strawberries 
require a light, warm, and somewhat gravelly soil, en- 
riched with vegetable mold, and not exposed too much 
tothe scorching heat of the sun. A similar soil, little 
more inclined to a loam, retentive of nioisture, answers 
well for most other sorts. Before taking the runners 
or offsets, in August and September, the ground should 
be previously prepared by several diggings. 

Manure.—F ine fresh stable or well rotted manure 
is not unsuitabl >, provided it be well incorporated with 
the soil and not in a quantity so great as to injure the 
flavor of the fruit, or produce a very luxuriant growth. 
Rich vegetable mold obtained from the sides of hedges 
and fences; or rotten leaves, decayed wood, ashes in 
small quantities, with a very amall quantity of stable 
manure made into compost, afford the proper nourish- 
ment of this plant, and are not injurious to the flavor 
of the fruit. 


Preparation of the Soil.—The roots, particularly of 


some varieties, penetrate to a considerable depth, con- 
sequently the ground should be dug deep. The vines 
thus have a more uniform growth, not so liable to be 
affected by extremes of wet and drought, develope the 

flower, and fructify better. 
Culture.—T here are various methods of cultivating 
this favorite plant. Some plant them in beds, others 
along the borders. When in beds they are generally 
planted in rows eighteen inches apart, and the vines or 
stocks twelve to twenty inches distant from each other. 
The quincunx form is preferred by many. In trans- 
planting, some gardeners cut off only the dry leaves. 
They are kept free from weeds and from runners.x— 
The common red strawberry may be put in rows of 
eight or nine inches distant, and allowed to extend their 
runners, when the ground is not too richly manured. 
Mr. Winson in his Economy of the Kitchen Garden, 
recommends to set out the plants in rows four feet a- 
part, eighteen inches distant in the rows, and allow 
them to extend and multiply the runners in every di- 
rection until they exhibit the appearance of narrow 
beds. Strewing the beds in the Spring with straw, 
end burning them ever is recommended by some wri- 
ters. By burning different parts of the beds at suc- 
cessive times, the strawberries will ripen in succession. 
Phere is no danger of injuring the vines, provided the 
the Straw is not too thick. A proper time is adry day 
early in March. Ki 
Care must be taken to keep up a proper proportion 
of male and female plants. For the Hautbois, Mr. 
Kren recommends one unproductive or male plant to 
“ females. A writer in the London Gardener's 
em sa “iy fobouing method, When the 
and pulls out all th 7 rg wag ve fe sypeal 
e male plants, and from another 


portion, he takes out all the females. These two por- 
tions, kept from being mixed, serve to make all the fu- 
ture beds,«planting one row of male plants between 
two of females. 

In order to keep the fruit from being injured and 
dirted by rain, straw, moss, tan-bark, dried leaves par- 
ticularly oak leaves, peices of stone, or bricks are put 
around the vines. In dry seasons the beds require to 
be watered, until the fruit begins to ripen. Watering 
during the ripening of the fruit injures their flavor. 

Another method of cultivating the strawberry is 
given by R. W. Bysrs, -in the 5th Vol. of Louvon’s 
Magazine, page 437. Abed of convenient length, say 
20 feet by 34, is laid out surrounded by stones or bricks 
six inches high. Fill the space within the bricks, 
and about ene inch above it, with compost in which 
there is about one-fourth gravel or small stones. A- 
rouad the whole bed on the edge of the compost, place 
your plants 6 inches apart. Within the row place ans 
viher course of stones of the same size leaning inwards. 
on all sides at an angle of 45 degrees. Again fill up; 
the space with compost, and set out another row of 
plants. Proceed thus, stratum upon stratum, until 
you have raised your bed about 3 feet high. — By this 
method a much larger quantity can be raised on the 
ground; a succession of crops is obtained by placing 
ithe bed north and south [east and west?] ; yeu can 
water them at the top, by means of a trench left for 
the purpose; the fruit can be gathered with more ease 
and convenience, and is free from dirt and sand. The 
bed serves as an ornament. 

Mode of Propagation.—The strawberry multiplies 
every summer by suckers and by runners. These take 
root and form at every joint, a plant, which transplant- 
ed, bears fruit the next season. ‘The wood and alpine 
sorts are propagated by seeds. 

Strawberry beds require to be renewed every three 





or four years. ‘This is done by taking up the runners 
and transplanting them soon after they have done fruit 
ing for the season—in August and September. Some 
distinguished cultivators dig up the beds every year, 
and replant in the same, or transplant into new beds, 
When planted in the later end of autumn, the ground 
should be pressed around the roots pretiy hard, to keep 
the frost from throwing them out in winter and spring, 

Uses. —T his fragrant and delicious fruit is universale 
ly esteemed. It affords one of the most delicious re- 
pasts which the bountiful Creator has spread for his 
creatures. It is exquisitly delightful to the taste, and 
very wholesome. ‘The whole fruit consists of matter al- 
most entirely soluable in the stomach. When aid in 
heaps to rot, the berries do not undergo the acetous 
fermentation. Eaten alone, or with sugar and cream, 
they agree with almost all constitutions, even in large 
quantities, Physicians recommend them in their cat, 
falogue of pleasant remedies. They dissolve the tarta; 
reous incrustations on the teeth, promote perspiration, 
and sweeten the breath. 

‘They are made into preserves by taking one pqund 
of berries and one of sug. First dissolve the sugar 
in a little water, and put it over the fire, skim off the 
impurities. When boiling hot, a few berries are put 
in. | These are taken out and put into a small vessel 
in order to preserve them bette® Others are put in 
and scalded, and then taken. out and put into another 
vessel, a tumbler or small jar, for instance. ‘The liqnid 
is afterwards boiled duwn and poured on them. 

TO BE CONTINUED. . 
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EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Yellow Locust. 

In your paperI have noticed communications on 
the subject of the Yellow Locust. It is not my design 
to gainsay any thing advanced by your correspon- 
dents, but to add my testimony to theirs in the 
hope of drawing the attention of our farmers, to the 
cultivation of this invaluable timber tree among us.—— 
About twenty-five years ago, I was on a visit to an un- 
cle of mine on Long Island. He showed me a grove 
of Locusts, about thirty acres; the trees were about 
12 inches in diameter, and from 60 to 80 feet high, he 
told me that he recollected having planted this field 
with corn about 45 years before. At the time 1 
saw it I should think the timber was worth 400 dollars 
an acre. He observedthe land was deemed too poor 
for further cultivation of grain, when a few voung lo- 
cust trees were planted in various parts of it, that 
those had spread and covered the whole field, and ar- 
rived at their present state with tittle or no labor of 
his. At this time the land was covered with a luxu- 
riant growth of grass, and had every appearance of 
fertility. This case is mentioned to show the 
ease with which it is cultivated,the rapidity with which 
it spreads and grows, and its fertilizing qualities. 
This same uncle told me that when he was a boy, his 
tather told him and his brother to transplant a young 
locust tree in every other length of a crooked fence on 
both sidos of the road, that these trees had been cut 
afew years hefore for the ship carpenters who built 
the frigate President at New-York, that he received 
1100 dollars for the bodies of those trees delivered at 
the landing, 36 miles from New-York ; reserving to 
himself all the tops and branches for fire wood and fen- 
cing posts. 

This case is mentioned to show the value of this 
timber. I visited another uncle of mine about the 
same time, he had justremoved a part of his garden 
fence which had been set with red cedar and locust 
posts, 53 years before. The cedar posts were worn 
nearly out by the rains and the weather, so that the 
knots projected from 2 to 2 1-2 inches, while on the 
locust posts the scoring marks were still visible.— 
Both kinds appeared perfectly sound under ground. 
This case is mentioned to show the durability of this 
timber. The soil and climate of our western country 
appear well adapted to its cultivation. 

Who ever lives to sce this country 40 years hence, 
must see us greatly in want of fencing stuff, and who 
ever has a supply of locust timber for rails and posts, 
will possess a treasure little estimated at this time. I 
have thought this timber if scattered over the prairies 
of the west, would soon spread and cover them with 
an invaluable supply of timber. I can see no difficul- 
tyexcept from the fires which occasionally overrun 
them, and this I apprehend might be obviated. It iss 
one of the *handsomest of our ornamental trees, and 
for timber is incomparably superior to any other tree 
cultivated among us. Yours, &c. 


Middlesex, May ist, 1832, R. M. W. 


TO THE 


Heading Down Fruit Trees, 

D. Vhave several trees in my orchard which have 
been in a bearing staté for ten years ; but the fruit is 
inferior in quality, and I want you to tell me how I can 
have better. 

B. ‘The first operation for this purpose is called 
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Heading-down by British authors ; that is, the prin- 
cipal leading or upright branches are to be cut off; 
then by setting a few grafts or buds, the top becomes 
changed, and fruit of the finest kinds may be had 
in two or three years. 

D. Thave seen trees served in that manner, but 
some died entirely, and others were much damaged ; 
for the bark on the main trunk died downwards from 
the first limbs for several feet. I want better fruit, 
but I am almost afraid to try that experiment. 

B. There is no danger if we go to work in the 
right way. Ihave headed down many trees in my 
orchard, and I have never had one injured where I 
left branches enough un the south west to shade the 
trunk and the large limbs. 

D. Irecollect now, it was on that side that the 
bark was damaged. But why should shade be more 
necessary on the southwest than on any other side 
of the tree. ? 

B. The injury has been ascribed to hot sunshine 
on the bare bark. Now the hottest time of day is 
about two o’clock in the afternoon ; and when the 
tree leans northeasterly, the sun’s rays strike it per- 
pendicularly, imparting a greater degree of heat than 
the tree in that part can bear. JI have not observed 
one tree injured that leans towards the sun in the 
hottest parts of the day, except onthe upper side of 
large limbs which received perpendicular rays. —Gen- 
esee Farmer. 








AGRICULTURE. 


Tropical Plants—Cochineal. 

The U. S. Consul at Campeachy, in compliance 
with a circular issued from the Treasury Department, 
has communicated to the Department of State, the an- 
nexed account of the Cochineal plant and imsect, the 
cultivation of which has been so profitably pursued in 
Mexico. 

A tradition relative to the foundation of Mexico, is 
commemorated on its coin, by the representation of an 
eagle, with a serpent in its beak, standing on the Nopal, 
or prickly pear,—the plant which nourishes the living 
insect known after death in commerce, by the name of 
Cochineal. The series of oval and fleshy masses, com- 
monly called leaves, which constirute this plant, do net 
extend along the ground, like the prickly pear of the 
North, but ascend into the air in the shape of a shrub 
or tree; the lower ones becoming converted into a 
woody stem. The great importance of the Nopal to 
Mexico is generally known, but it is not perhaps as pub- 
lic, that since the Independence of New-Spain, the in- 
sect has been successfully introduced into the peninsula 
of Old Spain, and bids fair to become a source of pros- 
perity to that unhappy nation. As the peninsula of 
Florida, with a happier climate has a much happier 
government, it is very reasonable to suppose that, in 
a few years, this territory also will produce at least, 
enough cochineul for the consumption of the United 
States. 

The Royal economical Society of Cadiz, after five 
years attentive observations, or fifteen generations of 
this precious inseet, published, in 1825, the result-of 
their experience on the management, both of the Nopal 
and the Cochineal best adapted to the seasons and 
people of Spain. The Indians of Oajaca, in its native 
Mexico, affirm that there are two varieties of this insect, 
the domestic and the wild; that the latter is inimical 
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to the former, and injurious to the plant on which it 
subsists. But the Society denies even the existence of 
the wild variety, and attributes to accident alone, the 
the inferior size and quality of the insects which origin- 
ated this distinctive epithet. The Society also states 
that by experiments, made on the various kinds of No- 
pal, in the vicinity of Cadiz, the domestic insect finds 
sufficient matter for nutrition and growth to accommo- 
date itself to all; that ascanty cultivation of these plants, 
improves their qualities, by rendering the quantity ot 
prickles less numerous, the texture of the cuticle more 
delicate, and the substance of the leaf more tender ; 
and that hence the insect is enabled to attach itself with 
more facility in the manner most appropriate to its ex- 
istence and preservation. The Society further asserts, 
that in Spain, neither the insect nor the plant has been 
attacked by any of the numerous enemies to which they 
are subject in their native country. How encouraging 
are these facts to all the Southern States ! 

The production of Cochineal is effected with very 
Itttle capital, and very light labor, but it requires great 
vigilance and care. ‘The plants must be defended from 
heavy showers, from strong winds, and from intense 
cold, without depriving them, in serene weather, of the 
beneficial influence of the snn and atmosphere. Of 
the numerous varieties of Nopal, a preference is given 
to those whose leaves have the fewest prickles, the most 
juicy subtance, the tenderest cuticle and the most downy 
surface. As these qualities are changed by age, no 
plant is employed longer than three years. For a small 
experiment, a few insects may be attached to a leaf, a 
year old, planted in a flower pot, which may be re- 
moved or covered, at the pleasure or convenience of the 
experimenter. The general cultivation of the Nopal, is 
commenced by that slight preparation of the soil, which 
is usual for common horticultural vegetables. The 
leaves, eight days after cutting, are planted about two 
feet from each other, in facing files, which are six feet 
apart. Immediately around their tender roots, the weeds 
are extracted by the hand. If necessary, in the hottest 
and dryest weather of summer, a little water may be 
sprinkled at the foot of each plant, early in the morning, 
or late in the evening of every fourth day. The new 
leaves which do not sprout upwards, should be cut off. 
Every bud which might form a flower, should also be 
separated. The plants should be occasionally cleansed 
from dust, webs, &c., by the breath or a brush gently 
applied. 

At the end of the first year, a sufficient number of 
young leaves have grown to support the insects. Two 
years afterwards, each plant is pulled up, one of its 
latest leaves is put in its place, and the others are taken 
to form new plots of Nopal. A bed 24 feet long and 
9 feet wide, will contain 25 plants, each of which, in 
the third year, usually has ten leaves. Each leaf may 
sustain a nest of ten mothers, and nourish well, a hun- 
dred insects, which will altogether, be twenty-five thou- 
sand, and furnish one pound of dead and dry cochineal. 
One person may attend a plot of 600 plants, with leisure 
for other rural or domestic labors. Although four 
months are required for the reproduction of the insect, 
only three months from its birth are necessary for it to 
arrive at that grade of maturity and perfection, in which 
it is killed forcommerce. In the climate of Spain, the 
cultivator can calculate with safety, on only the two 
crops between March and October, but as they will 
yield fifty pounds of cochineal, he obtains a rich re- 
ward for his labor. 
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‘ashes, during several hours ; and finally, by suffocating 











From its birth to its death, the cochineal insect ad- 
heres firmly by its feet and its mouth to the leaf of the” 
Nopal, and if it accidentally falls, it- perishes without 
attempting to return. When largest, it is about the size 
of a small pea, is covered with a whitish powder, and 
is then ready to discharge its numerous offspring in 
thready envelopes. At this period, eight or ten mothers 
are delicately separated by a slender stick, and col- 
located under a square piece of gauze, or other porous 
material, fastened at its corners to the lowest part of a 
fresh leaf by its longest prickles. The progeny es- 
caping through the pores, in twelve to eighteen days, 
populate the whole surface. The middle of a sunny 
day shouldbe chosen to confine the parents, as the 
young ones will then soon become dry enough to move 
with facility. The leaf whose insects are designed for 
propagation, is not touched during the first seventy days _ 
of their existence. When the others are cleansed, es- 
pecially in the latter periods, by the breath or brush, 
care must be taken not to separate the insects with the 
powder, webs, &c., which may need removal. On 
their arrival at maturity, they are killed and prepared 
for commerce in various ways. They are spread on 
linen sheets, exposed four hours daily to the strongest 
rays of the sun, for ten or twelve days. Or they may 
be first put into a hot oven, as hot as the hand can bear, 
for eight or ten hours, and’ then be placed in the sun- 
shine, during six successive.days. They are also pre- 
pared by pouring boiling water on them until dead, and 
then exposing them to dry in the sun; by roasting 
them in a covered earthen vessel, surrounded by hot 






















them in a closed sack. It has been calculated, that 
every mother contains upwards of half a million of in- 
sects, but. being so extremely small and delicate, many 
must perish in the first days of their existence, and all 
the males, which are winged at 30 to 40 days, disap- 
pear as soon as they have fulfilled their destined func- 
tions. Nevertheless, their fecundity is so great that it 
is said they have furnished an annual exportation from 
Mexico to the amount of ten millions of dollars ! 

The Nopal is also prized by the natives both of Old 
and New Spain, on account ofits abundant fruit, which, 
althouzh somewhat astringent, is pleasant to their taste, 
believed to be nutritious, and called the Indian fig. It 
is moreover, highly esteemed for its beauty and utility 
in forming fences for their little fields. 

As my inquiries have been directed after plants of 
the most extensive practical utility, I now present the 
Nopal as one whose advantages can be enjoyed alike 
by the rich and the needy ; by the lady in her parlour, 
and the servant in her kitchen; by the planter around 
his palace, and the negro around his hut. It will form 
an ornamental enclosure for the gardens of the wealthy ; 
a fruitful hedge for the patches of the poor; and wilk 
furnish both sexes and all ages of every family with a 
source of pleasaut and profitable labor. 

Henri Perrine, 
U. S. Consul for Campeachy. 
New-York, February 17, 1832. 





















Eyrs or Potators.—Will some one familiar with 
the culture of potatoes, communicate to the New-York 
Farmer, whether the eyes nearest the stem or those 
farthest from it produce the greatest and earliest crops? 











| ends for planting, because they have the most eyes. 


This, we conceive to be a question well worth atten- 
ding-to. It is common for farmers to cut off the small 
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MEDICAL. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NFEW-YORK FARMER. 


Ckolera. No. 2. 


It may seem somewhat presumptuous for a man who 
is neither an alderman nor a physician, but a plain 
farmer only, to differ from the faculty in the treatment 
of so important a subject ; but I am confident that my 
opinion is correct, and if erroneous, we should remem- 
ber that, to err, is human, and that physicians may be 
mistaken as well as other men. Few men havea high- 
er respect than myself for the profession, and none can 
have a more sovereign contempt for the mere quack, or | 
vain pretender. 

About twenty five years ago, a child of mine was 








seized with the usual symptoms of Cholera in the morn- 
ing. A physician was immediately called, and admin- | 
istered about thirty drops of laudanum, and a dose of 
calomel ; this checked the disorder, all day ; but about 


es 
sugar, halfa pound of butter, nine eggs, a little mace 
and rose water. 

A light cake to bake in cups.—One and a half 
pounds of sugar, half a pound of butter, rubbed into 
two pounds of flour, one glass of wine, one of rose 
water, eight eggs, and half a nutmeg. 

Sponge Cake.—Five eggs, half a pound of-.sugar, 
a quarter of a pound of flour. 

Pound Cake.—Three eggs, nine spoonfuls of 
butter, three of sugar, and three handfuls of flour. 

Dough Cake.--Two coffee cups of dough,two of su- 
gar, one and a half of butter, eight eggs, two teaspoon- 


| {uls of pearlash, wine and plums, and very little flour. 


Cream Cake.—Four cups of flour, three of sugar, 
one of butter, one of cream, five eggs, one tea spoon 
full of pearlash ; rub the butter and sugar together, 
then add the rest. 

Clove Cake.—Three pounds of flour, one of but- 


7 o’clock in the evening, the child was again attacked ter, one of sugar, three eggs, two spoons of cloves ; 
with increased violence. The physician was again cal- | mix it with molasses. 

led, and again resorted to calomel and laudanum, but} Zea Cake.—-Three cups of sugar, three eggs, one 
in vain. ‘The disorder rather increased than abated ; | cup of butter, one cup of milk, a small lump of pearl- 
a warm bath was directed and prepared, and the child ash, and not quite so stiffas pound cake. 

immersed, in order to restore warmth to the extremities,| Loaf Cake.—Five pounds of flour, two of sugar, 
and expired about 9 o’clock, the merest skeleton I ever | three quarters of a pound of lard, and the same quan- 
beheld. Thus a child who, at_7 o’clock, was full of | tity of butter, one pint of yeast, eight eggs, one quart 
flesh, was reduced to little else fhan skin and bone, in/ of milk ; roll the sugar in flour; add the raisins and 


the short space of two hours; and I am certain that 


his evacuations within that time, were three times the | 
| gar one of butter, three eggs, one tea spoonful of pearl- 


tluid taken internally. 


spice atter the first rising. 


Pint’ Cake.—One pint of dough, one teacup of su- 


Food, taken into the human stomach, in health, is, ash with raisins and spices. 


speedily reduced to chyle by the digestive powers of | 
that organ. This chyle contains the principles neces- | 
sary for the nourishment of every part of the human} 
The stomach and veins are furnished with | 
small vessels, called capillary vessels, which seize upon | 


system. 


the vazjous principles contained in this chyle, and con- 
vey them to the various parts of the system, 


Thus some of these vessels convey the phosphate of | 


}a@ 


Jime to the bones ; others convey the same principles, 


differently modified with oil, to the nails and hair. 


Others are conveyed through the medium of the blood, | 
to the fleshy parts of the system. The human skin is | 
furnished with pores, through which all those principles 
which are not proper to the animal economy, are thrown 
off by imperceptible perspiration into the atmosphere. 
Now suppose this natural order of things to be re- 
versed, and that all the fluid and fleshy parts of the sys- 
tem are suddenly converted into a watery substance, 
and throwu into. the stomach and bowels, and immedi- 
ately ejected by them, and I believe we have a correct 
idea of the Cholera. Yours etc. CaR.o. 
Apirl 29 1832. 
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TO THE EDITORS QF THB NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Recipes for the Ladies. 


Caxes.—Dumestic economy requires that but a 
moderate portion of our food should consist of cakes 
is they are ordinarily made. Generally the more sim- 
le they are, the more wholesome. 

Potato Tea Cakes.—Mix mashed potatoes witha 
ittle flour, put in a lump of‘butter, and bake them. 





Wonders.—'T wo pounds of flour, three quarters of 


Soft Gingerbread.—Six tea cups of flour, three of 
molasses, one of cream, one of butter, one table spoon 
of ginger, and one of pearlash. 

Wafers.—One pound of flour, quarter of a pound of 
butter, two eggs beat, one glass of wine, and a nut- 
meg. 

Jumbles.—Three pounds of flour, two of sugar, one 

of butter, eight eggs, with a little carraway seed ; add 
little milk ifthe eggs are nos sufficient. 
Soft Cakes in little pans.—One pound and a half, 
of butter, rubbed into two pounds of flour, and one 
glass of wine, one of rose water, two of yeast, nutmeg, 
cinnamon, and currants. 


Puddings.—One great source of dyspepsia and 
general ill health, in cities particularly, is the practice 
of pariaking of desserts after having eaten heartily of 
meats and vegetables. With most people, puddings 
and pies do not form a part of a sufficient quant um of 
food. but an eztra portion. Some thirty or forty years 
ago, it was common to partake of the dessert first, and 
then, if the appetite was not satisfied, to eat meat.— 
This is undoubtedly the correct course, to guard 
against a habit of eating more than sufficient. Al- 
though those who labor hard in the country, do not ex- 
perience the inconvenience and bad effects of over 
loading the stomach, still no plough boy or gardener 
feels bright after eating immoderately. 


Bread Pudding.— Take a very light loaf of wheat 
bread, that made in the city, or baker’s bread is the 
best, cut it into slices, put raisins, cherries, wortleber- 
ries, blackberries, or currants, on each slice, piling 
them up inthe order they were cut, and then tie the 
wholein a towel orcloth. Then boil the contents 
about one hour. ‘This eaten with ordinary sauce is 
very pleasant pudding. Louisa. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Boa Constrictor, 

This snake, called the Anaconda, a young one, 3 or 
4 vears old, and about 10 feet long, is now to be seen 
alive at Mr. Peale’s Museum of this city (N. Y.) He 
obtained it about one year since ;_ and it then weighed 
14 lbs., but now weighs 30 lbs. Last summer, two live 
rabbits were given it, a week ; and the same is to be 
given to it for the summer to come; but during the winter 
past, @ season less calculated than summer for rapid 
digestion, it has been allowed only one a week. A 
few evenings since, I saw it take one. It was laid 
upon the floor and the victim put nearit. Being some- 
what tame, the rabbit did not attempt to run, but only 
looked about in its usually cautious manner. ‘The snake 
waited 10 or 15 scconds, and then struck its object, and 
twisted its neck around it in less than half a second. 
This done, it lay very still, holding its prey till it was 
dead, which was 3 or 4 minutes. The snake then 
swallowed it as other snakes do the frogs and such an- 
imals as they are able to capture. 

Some of the books tell us that the Boa covers its 
prey with saliva before attempting to swallow it, but 
this isincorrect. All snakes have incurved teeth; and 
these assist in the act of deglutition. They secure the 
thing to be swallowed where it is, while the muscles of 
the jaws and throat are exerted to draw it further down, 

There is the stuffed skin of another species of the 
Boa, the B. contortrix, in both the museums of this city, 
The one in Mr. Peale’s is about 18 feet long,.and 8 or 
9 inches in diameter at the largest part of its body. 
That in the American Museum is something less, 

These snakes are found in Africa, and in the equatoral 
regions of South America. The mode of taking their 
prey, is to hang by their tail, which seems to be more 
prehensile than that of most other snakes, often by the 
side of some stream, where animals come to drink, and 
thus take them. 

In these northern states, besides the rattle-snake and 
viper, there are eight speciesof snake, namely, the black 
snake, the water snake, the adder, the striped, green, 
and brown snakes, a smallish black snake with a red 
belly, and another black one with a white ring around 
its neck. These all belong to one genery, the Natrix 
of the N. Ed. Ency., and the Boa belongs to the same 
family with them, and differs from them principally in 
having corneous hooks at the anus. 

While in Chili, some years ago, I killed a striped 
snake which resembled the one that is found here, both 
in size and general appearance ; though I did not ex- 
amine its characters very accurately. It is the only 
snake, they told me there, that is found in that part of 
South America which lies south of Lima and west of 
the Andes, or Cordilleras, as that range of mountains is 
there called. 

Now, it may be satisfactory to some naturalist, to 
know what arrangement I adopt to include all the 
harmless snakes of this region, in one genery, and the 
Boa in the same family with them, This arrangment 
I will give, next week, if you will allow me about half 
a page in your paper. But you say that many of your 
readers complain of my hard names. —These names I 
cannot avoid. They are as indispensable in the sciences, 
as tools are in doing any kind of work. Things must 
have names before we can talk intelligibly about them. 
I have used many contractions because my object has 
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been to say much in a small compass. However, at 
your suggestion, I shall relinquish my plan of a general 
system, for the present at least, and speak of the more 
interesting parts of Zoology. FRANKLIN. 





Cougar Hunting, 
In New-York and Pennsylvania. 


In the United States, the destruction of this animal 
is usually effected with the rifle. Its ferocity is easily 
excited, and when a painful wound is inflicted, its rage 
is terrible, and will evince the utmost determination to 
revenge itself. Many anecdotes may be told, illustra 
tive of this disposition. = 

A party of hunters, residents of Delaware county, in 
the State of New-York, made an excursion after a 
Cougar, which had frequently been seen prowling 
about the neighborhood. Before starting, the prelim- 
inary agreed on was, that if the Cougar should be start- 
ed, and treed, it was not to be shot until each in- 
dividual composing the party should be present——this 
agreement broken, a penalty ‘of all the expenses of the 
day was to be imposed on the offender. Shortly af- 
ter starting, the dogs aroused the animal, and after a 
chase of a few miles, along the mountains, among 
rocks and almost impenetrable laurels, it took toa 
beach tree, and clambered to the top, about thirty feet 
from the ground, where it crouched and watched the 
dogs, which were in numbers barking at the foot of 
the tree. Among the party was a stranger, who had 
never experienced a hunt of this kind, and regardless 
of the penalty to which he would subject himself, 
resolved at all hazards to shoot the Cougar, if an 
opportunity offered, and enjoy the satisfaction of 
having destroyed one of the most ferocious wild ani- 
mals of our forests. Accordingly he hastened to the 
scene of action, when he saw the animal resting on 
the tree, and immediately fired at his heart—but to his 
astonishment,instead of killing he only aroused its ven- 
gence ; for the moment he discharged his rifle, the 
Cougar began to growl and spit, and rip and tear 
every limb within its reach, and when on the point 
of leaping at the hunter, a shot from an unknown rifle, 
hurled the animal to the ground dead, within ten or 
twelve fect of the person who first fired, and who 
being so excessively frightened, and overcome with 
terror, that he sunk helpless on the ground, and but 
for the fortunate intervention of his friend, would 
have been torn in pieces. Being ou a rocky preci- 
pice, and the place so overgrown with high laurels, he 
did not see two of the hunters who had arrived a 
few minutes before him ; neither were ‘hey aware that 
lany of the party were present but themselves, until 
‘they heard the report of arifle withina few yards of 
| them, and being experienced hunters, they knew by 
its actions, that the animal was aiming the destruction 
of their friend, aud the timely interference and uner- 
ring aim of Capt. W , only saved his life. 


‘Two hunters, accompanied by two dogs, went 
out in quest of game near the Kaatskiil Mountains. 
At the foot of a large hill, they agreed to go around 
it in opposite directions, and when either discharg- 
ed his rifle, the other was to hasten towards him, 
to aid in securing the game. Soon after parting, the 
report of a rifle was heard by one of them, who, 
hastening towards the spot, after some search found 
uothing but the dog, dreadfully lacerated, and dead. 
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He now became much alarmed for the fate of his 
companion, 1nd while anxiously looking around, was 
horror struck by the harsh growl of a Cougar, which 
he perceived on a large limb of a tree, crouching on 
the body of his friend, and apparently meditating an 
attack on himself. Instantly he leveled his rifle at 
the beast, and was so fortunate as to wound it mor- 
tally, when it fell to the ground along with the body 
of his slaughtered companion. His dog then rushed 
upon the wounded Cougar which, with one blow of 
his paw, laid the poor creature dead by its side.— 
The surviving hunter now left the spot, and quickly 
returned with several other persons, when they found 
théplifeless Cougar extended near the dead bodies 
of the hunter and the faithful dogs.’ 

The Cougar is exceedingly tenacious of its food, 
and rather than relinquish it, will suffer death. 

‘ About five miles from Phillipsburgh, Centre coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania, Mr. Mitchell, on the Sth of De- 
cember, 1825, shot at a buck, and wounded him in 
the shoulder. He followed the animal for some 
time, and at length perceived him atthe distance of 
about forty yards, lying with his heels upwards, and 
a Cougar holding him by the throat. The hunter 
discharged his rifle at the Cougar, and shot it through 
the heart ; when this animal relinquished the buck, 
advanced four or five yards, and fell lifeless. Having 
again charged his rifle, and believing the panther to 
be dead, Mr. Mitchell turning towards the wounded 
buck, was surprised to see another Cougar in the act 
of pulling down the head; and, as it now appeared, 
the buck had been held down by both Cougars at the 
moment the first was killed. ‘The body of the buck 
was between the hunter and the second Cougar, noth- 
ing but the head of which was visible. At this Mr. 
Mitchell leveled ,his rifle, and the ball entered it at 
the angle of the eye. The beast remained still for 
a few minutes, and then, for the first time, relinquished 
his hold of the buck, and walked over ft towards the 
hunter, who fired his rifle a second time, and shot him 
through in the neighborhood of the heart. At this mo- 
ment the buck recovered his legs, stumbled over the 
body of the Cougar, finally extricated himself, and ran 
off. A third discharge of the rifle, pierced the Cougar 
with another ball, yet he still remained on his feet, and 
it was not until the rifle was discharged, and a fourth 
ball driven through the back part of the under jaw, that 
the animal fell and expired. What is most singular is, 
that the male should not have relinquished his hold of 
the buck when the female was killed, but continued 
in the same position until the ball entered his own 
head, near the eye. The buck ran nearly a mile be- 
fore he was finally overtaken and killed.’—.American 
Rural Sports. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 





TO THE EDITORS OF THE NEW-YORK FARMER. 
Potash. 

I notice in your paper of the 26th of April, some, 

strictures signed B in which B seems to think the 

remarks of Carlo somewhat reprehensible as they re- 





late to Mr. Lent. Carlo has stated nothing but; 
facts ; he made none of the potash described, but he} 
was acquainted with the manufacturers however, and| 
well knows Abat both the frauds mentioned by) 
him in his former communication were extensively 
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practiced, that Mr. Lent did pass much of fit as first 
sort, observing that if we would make such potash as 
this, we should never HEAR OF A SECOND OR THIRD 
sort. Carlo saw the manufacturers mark the bar- 
rels and knew where this was made, and by whom. 
He further knows that Mr. Lent passed as second and 
third sorts, much potash, which was as good as ever 
was made by the hands of man, and had passed in- 
spection as first sort, in Albany. He was told that 
none but Mr. Lent’s inspection would sell in New- 
York. Now if Europeans analyze their potash as 
strictly as B represents, then it is very possible that 
they might discover that what Mr. Lent}passed as sec- 
ond and third sort, was really first sort, and thus make 
a profit of from 25 to 50 dollars ona ton, on Mr, 
Lent’s ignorance. Hence I conceive the currency of 
Mr. Lent’s inspection. B observes that this potash 
was not analyzed on the spot—true,but it had been an- 
alyzed frequently before,: and the manufacturers and 
their frauds intimately known to Carlo. He thought 
then and still continues to think, that Mr. Lent was 
very wise in his own conceit but might be deceived 
notwithstanding. - Caro. 
May 2d, 1832. 


P. S. B. talks about politics. Carlo thinks that 
any man who can for a moment sacrifice his official 
integrity to party feelings, is unworthy of trust ; he 
does not think but knows Mr. Lent was mistaken in 
the potash’ alluded to; nothing was said to him at that 
time, because a gentleman deeply interested in (the 
salt and potash made at Onondaga salt {works) was 
present. Mr Lent had passed it as first sort, and had 
I exposed the fraud at the time, it would probably 
have insured the condemnation of the potash, and 
thereby injured a personal friend of mine. If it is B’s 
wish, name and references can be given to substanti- 
ate Carlo’s statement. 


[May 17, 


Spring Hymn. 
How pleasant is the opening year. 
BY DELTA. 


How pleasant is the opening year ! 
The clouds of Winter melt away ; 
The flowers of beauty reappear ; 
The songster carols from the spray ; 
Lengthens the more refulgent day ; 
And bluer glows the arching sky ; 
All things around us seem to say, 
‘ Christian! direct thy thoughts on high.” 


In darkness, through the dreary length 

Of Winter, slept both bud and bloom ; 
But nature now puts forth her strength, 

And starts, renewed, as from the tomb ; 
Behold an emblem of thy doom, 

O man !—a Star has shone tu save— 
And morning yet shall reillume 

The midnight darkness of the grave ! 


Yet ponder well, how then shall break 

The dawn of second life on thee— 
Shalt thou to hope—to bliss awake ? 

Or vainly strive God’s wrath to flee ? 
Then shall pass forth the dread decree, 

That makes or weal or woe thine own ; 
Up, and to work! Eternity 

Must reap the harvest Time hath sown! 
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Daniel Boon—Notching Trees. 
* Among the entertaining incidents of Mr AupuBon’s 
narrative, we find an account of his meeting with Dan- 
1eL Boon, the celebrated patriarch of Kentucky. He 
happened to pass a night under the same roof with this 
remarkable man. Every thing about him, Mr Aububon 
remarks was striking. His stature approached the gi- 
gantic ; his form indicated great personal strength, 
and his countenance bore an expression of thoughtful- 
ness and resolution. At night, when Mr. Audubon 
undressed as usual, he merely took off his hunting 
shirt, and spread a blanket on the floor, which, he said 
he preferred to the softest bed. He told Mr. Audu- 
bon, that many years before, he was taken prisoner 
by a party of Indians,—bound, carried to their camp, 
—where he was franly assured, by signs sufficiently 
expressive, that the next day would put an end to his 
mortal cares. The ladies of the party searched his 
dress, and much to their satisfaction laid their hands on 
a flask of monongahela, now a historical name, but 
then the designation of strong whiskey. They drank 
freely of its contents, till the distant sound of a gun 
roused them; and the warriors immediately went to 
ascertain the cause, leaving his fair guardians, to their 
vigils and their whiskey. Fortunately for him, they 
showed a decided preference for the latter, to which 
they paid such unceasing attention, that they were 
soon asleep. Ife then rolled himself to their fire, 
where he burned off his cords and seized his rifle. 
He was strongly tempted to return evil for good to 
his snoring body-guard, but he resisted, and after 
striking two or three chips with a tomahawk from an 
ash-tree, in order to mark the spot, he departed in 
peace. 

Thirty years after this, when Colonel Boon had re- 
treated before the approaching deluge of population, a 
person removed into Kentucky, where he laid claim 
to a large tract of land, one of the corners of which 
was marked, as the deed ran, ‘ by an ash, which was 
notched by three blows from the tomahawk of a 
white man.’ The object was to find this tree, in or- 
der to ascertain the boundary of the land. But the 
tree had grown, and the wood had covered the scars ; 
no trace of it could be found. Under these circum- 
stances, the owner who had heard of Colonel Boon’s 
adventure, sent to him to come and ascertain, the situ- 
ation of the tree. Having no parttcular professional 
business, nor domestic cares to detain him at home, 
the veteran came as desired. Every thing was chang- 
ed in the country ;—but having formed a party, and 
waited for the moon to rise, he endeavored to find the 
spot where the Indians had encamped; and having as 
he thought succeeded, they remained there till the 
break of day. When it was light, he examined the 
spot, and declared that an ash, then in sight, was the 
one. Proper witnesses being brought, he struck the 
bark; no signs were seen ; he then cut deep into the 
tree, and at last found the distinct marks of the three 
notches, covered with thirty year’s growth of wood. 


Barking off a Squirrel. 

Mr. Avupuson saw an old hunter perform the fa- 
vorite Kentucky feat of barking off a squirrel. He 
pointed to a squirrel on a tree at the distance of fifty 
paces, raised his piece slowly, and at the moment of 
the sharp, whip-like report, the bark immediately un- 
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was hurled in the air, from which it fell dead. The 
dress of this ‘ stoic of the woods, was a homespu® 
hunting-shirt ; his feet were defended with moccasins» 
and his legs bare.—N. A. Review. 





Public Lands. 


The following is the official statement of the amount 
of money which has been paid by the United States 
for the title to the public lands, including the payments 
made under the Louisiana and Florida treaties ; the 
compact with Georgia; the settlement with the Ya- 
zoo claimants, the contraets with the several Indian 
tribes, and the expenditures for compensation to com- 
missioners, clerks, surveyors, and other officers em- 
ployed by the United States for the management and 
sale of the western domain ; also, the gross amount 
of money received at the public treasury, as the pro- 
ceeds of sales of public land: stated in pursuance of 
the resolution of the House of Representatives of the 
25th of January, 1832, 

Payment on account of the purchase of Louisiana : 

Principal, $14,984,872 28 
In’st on 11,250,000 8,529,553 43 
$23,514,225 72 
Payment on account of the purchase of Florida : 
Principal, $4,985,599 82 
In’st to 30th Sept 1831, 1,265,416 67 














'62,51,015 49 


Payment of Compact with Georgia, 1,055,484 06 
Payment of the settlement with 
the Yazoo claimants, 1,830,808 04 


Payments of contracts with the sey- 
eral Indian tribes (all expenses on ac- 
count of Indians. ) 

Payments of commissioners, clerks, 
and other officers empleyed by the 
United States for the management and 
sale of the western domain. 


11,852,182 56 


3,563,834 54 





$48,077,551 40 
Amount of money received at the 
Treasury as the proceeds of public 
lands, to the 30th September, 1831, $37,272,713 31 
Tressury DEPARTMENT, 
Register’s Office, Eeb. 7, 1832. 
T. L. Smrru, Register. 





Cheap Wash or Paint. 
Tn answer to the inquiry of your correspondent W, 
in page 17, as to a white wash fer fences and out 
houses, I offer the following receipt : 

To six gallons of hot water add three pounds of 
soap, three pints of oil of turpentine, or, some thing 
like these proportions,) and chalk or white clay enough 
to make a wash of the proper consistency, which ap- 
ply with a common white wash brush, stirring up and 
mixing the articles frequently with a stick. A red 
paint for roofs may be made by using red clay instead 
of white. Every part of the country in which I rer 
side, affords fine clays for these purposes, and I pre- 
sume they are to be found every where. 

The expense of painting in this way a house of one 
story, 20 feet square, roof and walls, with two coats, 
I have estimated in labor aud materials, at from four 
to five dollars, and the paint or wash isin a good dee 
gree neat, durable, and useful. A Crayirte. 





der the animal flew off in splinters, and the squirrel 


—American Farmer. 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
LETTER XillIl. 

Torue Executive Committee or rut New-Yorx 
Stare AgGricutrurat Socitery.—Gentlemen,—The 
liberal construction which you are, I trust, disposed to 
put on the actions of others, will protect me from the 
charge of officiousness in taking the liberty to address 
you. 

It is not to be expected that your annual meeting at 
Albany will be sufficiently intcresting to induce a gen- 
eral attendance from all parts of the State, and to pro- 
duce that excitement in the vicinity of that city, which is 
to act as a stimulus to the whole State, without some 
. additional exercises than the mere reports and ord‘nary 
transactions of business™ At the recent convention, I 
noticed a considerable proportion of those who had 
come expressly to attend, found the greater part of 
their time to pass heavily for the want of something to 
do—something to excite and interest them—as it is 
well known that but a small portion of each of the three 
days was spent in actual session. To remedy this evil; 
I would beg leave to suggest the timely appointment of 
several persons to deliver lectures on some of the most 
engrossing topics connected with husbandry, gardening, 
and the sciences illustrative of them. Gentlemen who 
are distinguished for their practical and scientific at- 
tainments, and professors of agriculture, chemistry, 
mineralogy, and geology in some of the colleges and 
and other literary institutions, and also some of our em- 
inent statesmen of this, and of the adjoining states, 
would, undoubtedly, for the sake of the noble cause, ac- 
cept of an invitation thus to promote their country’s 
good. The interest that would be excited, and the 
various beneficial effects that would be produced, by 
a few able lectures, are, I am persuaded, fully apparent 
to your minds. The spirit of the powers delegated to 
you by the constitution of the society, is, without any 
doubt, in perfect accordance with measures thus to pro- 
mote the interests of the society, and of the State. 

New-York, April 24. Very respectfully. 


Osweco County AGricutturat Sociery.—On 
the Ist inst a convention, of which the Hon. A. Sxin- 
neR was Chairman, and Orto STeExe, Secretary, | 
was held at New Haven, in Oswego County, for the | 
formation of an Agricultural society. The following | 
officers were elected. Wirt1am M. Cueever, of 
New-Haven, President, Avery Skinner, of Mexico, | 
Ist Vice-Presibentt, Joun Butven, of Hannibal, 2d | 
Vice-President, Utysses G. Waitt, of Oswego, | 
Treasurer, Onto Srreve, of Scriba, Recording Sec- | 
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retary, Peter Sken, Smitu, of Scriba, Correspond- 
ing Secretary. 

Gen. Smi:H, from the committee appointed for the 
purpose, reported resolutions which were unanimous 
ly adopted, among which were those expressing the 
opinions of the Society in favor of the expediency of an- 
nual appropriations out of the funds of the State, for the 
‘advancement of the agricultural interests—and approv- 
ing highly of the plan of agricultural schools recom- 
mended by the New-York State Agricultural Society, 

We are happy to notice these first fruits of the or- 
ganization of the State Society. We have time 
and space, at present, merely to congratulate the Gen- 
eral Committee of Oswego, that their exertions have 
been so well seconded by the enlightened and patriot- 
ic farmers of that county. 

Tue Manco Tree.—The Mango tree bears fruit 
of an excellent quality and large size, and is in sea- 
son from March to Septeember. When the natives 
of Manilla are desirous of producing a premature bear- 
ing, the following method is adopted ; heaps of straw 
or rubbish are placed around the tree and set 


on fire, having been previously so placed that the 
smoke could ascend among the branches and leaves, 





which seems to bring forward the blossoms premature- 
ly ; this process is repeated for several successive 
days, generally taking place in the evening. A 
premature bearing of this fruit yields a great profit 
to the owners, one tree producing from 3,000 to 4,000, 
—Asiatic Journal. 


INTRDUCTION OF AGRICULTURE IN KAM SKASKA,— 
We learn from a letter dated from the harbor of St. 
Peter and St. Paul, in Kamskatka, June 30, that at the 
conclusion of the precedng year, the different ranks of 
the inhabitants, the clergy, merchants and officers had 
voluntarily subscribed a considerable sum to raise a 
fund for the introduction of agriculture into Kamskatka. 
The plan was submitted to the guvernment, and last 





spring, the first agricultural labors were commenced. 
On the 3ist of April, the governor of Kamskatka, ac- 
companied by the inhabitants of Petropawloski, repair- 
ed to the fields prepared for cultivation, situated about 
forty wersts from the harbor, on the banks of the river 
Awatscha, near Starol’-Ostrog. On the following 
morning, the 1st of May, a 7’e Deum was sung in the 
fields, in the bosom os which, the first seeds of corn 
were deposited ; and tears of grateful emotion bedewed 
the soil, which was consecrated to future harvests. It 
was a truly imposing spectacle. ‘The solemn chant 
of the T’e Deum, in the nsidst of a desert, enclosed by 











lofty mountains, in the presence of a small number of 
sestlers, who had assembled from different parts of the 
empire. After divine service, the priest delivered a 
short address on the utility and important results of this 
enterprise. Perhaps in a few years, the weary traveler 
may find repose on this spot, under the hospitable roof 
of the industrious farmer.—Literary Gazette. 

Propacation or PLants.— There are two methods 
of propagating plants. First, by reproduction ; second, 
by continuation. 

1. A plant is reproduced, when it grows immediately 
from the seed. The potatee is reproduced, when the 
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seed is taken from the berry, planted and grows. Ap- 
ple trees are reproduced in the nurseries from seeds. r 

2. A plant is continued, when parts taken from its 
roots, stem, branches, buds, &c., are transferred to 
different places, and so cultivated as to continue to 
grow in several places at the same time. The living 
branches or twigs of the same apple tree, may continue: 
to grow from the original root, and from hundreds of 
other roots, in different countries, at the same time. 
And it is a fact, now well established, that those twigs 
or grafts, however recently inserted, feel the effects of 
age in the same degree with the twigs remaining on 
the original tree ; all other circumstances being similar. 

The roots of potatoes continue in succssion in their 
native toriid regions, year after year, for a lmited period, 
like the Malaxis, and some others of the Orchis family, 
in our latitude. Agriculturists and gardeners aid their 
progress here, by housing the roots in winter, and setting 
them in the earth again in the spring season. These 
too, are greatly distributed ; so that this plant is vastly 
extended by the continuation of the same individual. 
But, in due time, the effects of age become manifest to 
the cultivator, and he finds it necessary to reproduce 
this useful plant from the seed. 

The Lombardy poplar is becoming enfeebled with 
age in our country, so that very recent shoots will hard- 
iy withstand a severe winter. The reason is manifest. 
There has never been a pistilate tree introduced from 
Europe ; consequently, this tree has never been re- 
produced here from the seed. We therefore, see but 
the feeble limbs of an exile in dotage, though yet sus- 
tained in a thousand localities —Eaton’s Manual of 
Botany. 


Tue Doxe or Wetuinaton,s Estates 1N SpAIN.— 
The estates belonging to the Duke of Wellington lie in 
the lower part of the Vega, about two leagues from 
Grenada, and all the land is &ipable of irrigation. His 
Grace’s estates return about 15,000 dollars per annum ; 
his rents are paid in grain—-a fixed quantity not a pro- 
portion of the crop; a plan beginning to be pretty uni- 
versally followed by other land-owners. ‘The Duke 
has three hundred tenants ; from which it appears, that 
very small farms are held in the Vega of Grenada ; for 
if the whole rental be divided by three hundred, the av- 
rage rent of’ the possessions will be but fifty dollars 
each. The tenants upon the Duke’s estates are thriv- 
ing; they pay no taxes ; and these estates are exempt 
from many of the heavy burdens thrown upon land. A 
composition of six per cent is accepted from the Duke 
of Wellington, in lieu of all demands.—Jnglis’s Spain 
a2 1830. 


Fogs.—As some of our readers may wish to know 
the cause of mists, which has been a subject of dispute 


between meteorologists, we insert the following opin- |~ 


ion of this phenomenon given by the learned Dr. Davy, 
brother of Sir Humphrey, late President of the Royal 
Society. He says, 1. Fogs will be most frequent in 
autumn, after the earth has been heated during the 
summer, the air cooling faster than the earth. 2. Fogs 
will be the greatest after the hottest summer. 3. Fogs 
show that the air has become suddenly colder, and, 
therefore are signs of snow. 4. Fogs are rare in hot 
ciimates, where the air is usually very hot. 5. Fogs 
will be very frequent in the artic regions, where the 
sudden .depressions of temperature are enormously 
below the mean temperature. 6. Fogs will be most 
requent over shallow water, which sooner partakes of 
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the temperature of the bottom than the deep water. 
The end of the deep water is known near the Banksof 
Newfoundland, by the sudden commencement of the 
fogs. The thick fogs which appeared during Captain 
Faulkland’s first expedition, prove that the sea is very 
shallow, and the mean temperature not very low, uporr 
that part of the Arctic coast. 


Tue Bomparvier.—The Bombardier is a species 
of Beetle, known by its head and thorax being brick 
red, and the rest of the body of a blackish hue. When 
we attempt to catch it, we are surprised by a discharge 
resembling a pop-gun, accompanied by a sort of smoke, 
of which it is furnised with a bladder sufficient to fire 
off twenty shots in succession. If this chance to get 
into the eyes, it will make them smart as if they had 
been bathed in brandy. Its*ehief enemy is a larger 
beetle than itself, which hunts it without mercy. As 
it finds it impossible to escape by speed of foot, it stops 
short, and awaits its pursuer ; but just as he is abeut to: 
seize it, he is saluted with a discharge, and while he is 
for a moment, stupified with surprise, the Bombardier 
endeavours to regain a hiding place.—Rolander. 


Quantity or Seep Wueat rer Acre.— The 
calculation and table given below may assist us in es- 
tablishing what ought to be the quantity of seed wheat 
proper to be sown on anacre. A bushel of middle 
sized wheat contains about 500,000 grains. If this No. 
| be divided by the number of square yards in an acre, 
/one bushel sown on an acre,—gives 102 grains and 
| 3-10ths on each square yard ; and on each square foot 

11 1-2 grains. Consequently each square space méas- 
uring 3 1-2 inches on each side, would (on an average) 
|have one seed deposited on it. Allowance should, 
however, be made for a considerable proportion of 
seed buried too deep, defective, carried away by birds 
and vermin, frozen out, or otherwise destoyed. 
TABLE. 




















bush. |_gr. con. |_on.asg. yd | onsg.ft | 1gr.sq-of 
1 | 500,000 | 103 3-10ths | 11 1-2] 3 1-2 in. 
2 | 1,000,000 | 206 6-10ths | 23 | 2 1-2 in. 
2 1-2 | 1,250,000 | 258 7-10ths | 28 1-4 | 2 1-4 in. 
3 | 1,500,000 | 300 9-10ths | 34 1-2|2 in. 








3 1-2 | 1,750,000 | 361 5-10ths | 40 1-4 | 1 9-10th 





PreveNtinG Onions FROM SPROUTING oR GeER- 
MINATING.—A writer in the Gardener’s Magazine 
says, that this may be effected by simply applying a 
heated iron, for a few seconds, to the nozel of the 
onion whence the roots protrude. 


NEW-YORK CATTLE MARKET. 
Monpay, May 14th, 1832. 
The market this day was well attended, but sales 
were dulland slow——500 head of beef cattle were in 
market, of which 450 were sold; Good cattle sold at 
$7 1-4a 7 1-2; Middling $6 1-2 a 6 3-4; Ordinary 
$6 a 6 1-4.—According to the quality of the cattle a 
fair average may be quoted from $6 3-4 a 7. 
Cews AND cALVES.—40 Cows and Calves have 
been sold during the week, at from $23 a 35. 
Sueer aNpD LAmps.—150 Sheep have been sold 
at former prices ; Lambs still continue scarce. 
Hay.—The supply greater during the week, but 
prices the same. Good Hay is stillselling for $1. 
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NEW-YORK FARMER AND 
NEW-YORK WHOLESALE PRICES CURRENT, MAY 14, 1832. 











ASHES first sort, 100 lbs. 


FLOUR AND MEAL, 
















1831 450 a N. Y. superfine, bbl. 5 & 5 25 
Pearls, 470 a 500 | Troy . 6% a 5 37h 
BEES W. ty duty 15 per cent. ad val. Western Canal 6 a 6 25 
White, lb. 44 4 45 Ohio via do. a 
Yellow 20 | Philadelphia a 5 50 
BRISTLES, duty 3 cents = ib. Baltimore, Howard-st. 5 a 5 75 
Russia, first sort, Ib. 70 Richmond City Mills a } aa 
common D4 m4 40 Do. Country 5 a 
American 15 a 50 Alexandria & G’town. 5 94 a : - 
LES Fredericksburg 5 124 a 5- 
O Mould tallow, Ib. a 13 Petersburg , 525 a 5 374 
i 1i4 a 12 Scratched and fine 4 87h a 
Biopes, - si 32 Middlings, fine 450 a 
a n 
CLOVERSEED, Ib. 9 a Rye Flour 3 87ha 4 
COAL, duty 6 cents per bushel. Indian Meal 275 a 3 
Liver et 12 a Do. do., hhd. 13 50 a 14 50 
cre 8 624 a GRAIN, : 
Sidney & Bridgeport 10 a hg. N. River bush. 1 06 a 1 12 
a io. Genesee a 
Virginia 675 a 10 Do. Virginia 106 a 112 
Anthracite, ton 10 a Do: N. Carolina 1 - a l = 
Rye Northern a 
COFFEE, duty 1 cent perlb, = =. | Com Yellow North 56 a 58 
Cuba. Ib. i. White, L. Island 
Brazi. 4 and Jersey 58 a 
Porto Rico 13 a J South 58 
Laguira 124 a 134 Oo out 9 d North a 
St. Domingo 12 a 124 ats South and No a 
: . 13 . 00 Peas white dry 7 bush. 5 a 
ol black eyed bush, a 87 1-2 
. Beans, tce. 7 bush. 750 a 9 
COTTON, duty 3 cents per Ibe HEMP, ‘duty on Russia $60 per ton, Ma- 
New-Orleans, lb. 10, a 13 . , : 
Upland 8h a 114 = per ct. ad val. yarns 5 cents 
Alshome ° | Russia, ton 220 2 230 
‘Tenessee a Manilla 240 2245 
COTTON BAGGING, duty 5 cents per] gjca] . 
square yard. American dew rot 150 a 
‘Hemp, yd. 13 a 17 Yarns, Kentucky, Ib. 9a 
Flax : 12 a 16 [HIDE Ss, "duty free. 
Do. American 19 a 21 La P 1 and Rio G, Ib, 15 a 
DOMESTIC GOODS, Brazil li a 13 
3-4 brown Shirtings, 7 a 83] Do. wet salted 7 a 74 
3-4 light do. 5 a (7 | Oronoco 134-144 
7-8 brown do. 83 a 10 W. I. and Southern Me 134 
Bleached do. 7 a 10 S. Am. horse, prece 155 a 
S.I.do.do. | 12 a 18 |HONEY, duty 15 per ct. ad val. 
4-4 brown Sheetings 8a 12 Havana, gal. on 48 
5-4 do. do. 124a 15 |HOPs, 
4-4 bleached do. Il a 13 First sort, 1831. Ib. 15 a 22 
5-4 do. do. 13 a 16 Second sort 13 a 20 
Calicoes, blue, yd. 10 a JUNIPER BERRIES, duty 15 per cent 
Do. fancy 16 a 20 ad val. 
Plaids 8 a 14 Juniper Berries Ib. 2 a4 
Stripes, fast colors 9 a 14 LEATHER, 
Fustians a2» 140 | Sole, oak Ib, 23 a 28 
amide 8 a 190 | Do. Hemlock 20 a 23 
3-4 Checks 18 Do. Damaged 12 a 19 
4-4 do. 2 Dressed, Ton, side 175 a 275 
ay te No 5 4 a Undressed do. 150 a 2 50 
Do do. No. 11a 14 a 25 |LUMBER, Yardselling ptices. 

Do. do. No. 15 a 25 Boards N. River M.ft. a 15 
And rise 1 cent per No. Do. Eastern Pine 51 a 16 
Sattinet warps 30 a =: 32 Do. Albany do. pce. 16a 17 

FEATHERS, duty 15 per cent ad val. Plank, Geo. do, M.ft. a 35 
Live, Foreign, lb. 14 a 20 Staves, W.O. Pipe, M.58 a 60 
American 35 a 374 — = a 40 
FISH, duty, Salmon pickled, $2 per bbl. a 2 a 32 
smoked $2 per 112 Ibs. _ R. O. Hhd. 27 -a 
Dry Cod, ewt. 3 a Heading, W. O. 54 a 56 
Scale 150 a 2 Hoops ; 25 a 30 
Pickled Cod, bbl. 325 a 375 Scantling, Pine~ 15 a 16 
Salmon 12 a 13 Do. Oak 20 a 25 
Smoked do. lb. 14 a Timber Oak sq.ft. 20a . 25 
Mackarel. No. 1, bbl. 5 50 a Do. Geo. yellow pine 25a 30 
No. 2, 412a Shingles, Cypress M. 3 50a 4 624 
No. 3. 269 a 2 873 Do. Pine bdl. 2 50 a 3 
Shad, Conn, mess 950 a 10 |MOLASSES, duty 5 cents per gal. 
Herrings a 275 Martinique & Guadal. 26 a 27 
smoked, box 50 a 90 English Islands 27 a 
FLAX, duty $50 per ton is wy oa 24 a 26 
Russia, lb a rinidad Cuba 29 a 
American a New-Orleans a 








MUSTARD, duty 30 r~ me. 
English lb. asf 
Do. in bottles, doz. 1 35 a 1 44 
American a 30 
Do. in bottles doz. 35 a 125 
? 
- Linseed, American 90 
OSN ABURGS, duty 15 pee cent ad val, 
Osnaburgs, ard 
PLASTER PARIS, duty a 
Plaster Paris, ton 4 62 
PORTER AND CIDER, duty i in casks 
15, in bottles 20 cents per gal. 
Porter, London, doz. 250 a 275 
American 175 a 2 
Cider, draught, bbl, 175 a 10 
Do. bottled, box, doz. 2 a 250 
PROVISIONS, 
Beef, mess, bbl. 875 a 925 
prime § 25 a 575 
cargo 4 a 
Butter, N. Y. dairy, Ib. a 
sh tipping a 
a 
Hogs lord 64a 8 
Pork, mess, bbl. 13 a 13 50 
prime 10 50 a IL 7% 
cargo a 
Cheese, Am. lb, 5a 7 
Hams, Virginia, 10 a 
Northern 10 a -n 


RAGS, duty free, 


Foreign 4a 8h 
Country - 3 a 5 
RICE, 
Rice, 100 Ibs. 325 a 3 50 
SALT, duty 15 cts. per 56 Ibs, 
ey urks Island bush 46 a 47 
Isle of May. a 
St. Ubes, : a 
Cadiz. 45 a 
Lisbon 45 a 
‘Liverpool ground, 40 a 
blown a 
do. sack, 225 a 


SOAP, duty 4 cents per Ib. 
New- York, brown, lb § a 6 


Castile a 13 
SPIRITS, 

ag N. O. Ist proof, 40 a 45 

N. Eng. ist proof 36 a 38 

an , country - 40 a 47 

Ww hiskey, Rye 32 a 34 


Cider Brandy 40 
SUGARS, duty brown, 3, white clayed, 
4, refined, 10 to 12 cents per Ib. 


British Island Ib. G6 a 9 
St. Croix 7 a 104 
New-Orleans 6 a 7% 
Havana, white 9 all 
brown 6 a if 
Muscovado as 
Porto Rico 6 a 8 
Brazil, white 7za 9 
brown, 7 a 7% 
‘Manilla, brown 8 a 
Lump 12 a 13 
Loaf 44 a lé 
SUMAC, duty 12 per cent. 
Sicily, ton 75 a 80 
Trieste 50 a 
American 35 a 
TALLOW, duty 1 cenf per Ib. 
Foreign, |b Ib. § 
American 


84 
WOOL, y duty, 4 cents per lb. and 50 per 


cent. ad va 











= 


Merino, and Saxony, Ib. 50 a 70 
Do. pulle a 
_ Common, washed 45 a 50 
Pulled, spinning 40 a 45 
Lambs, Ist quality 48 a 
2d do 38 a 
3d do 28e 


[May 17, 
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EST & LORING’S NEW IMPROVED PA- 
TENT BALANCES,—So constructed that a Small 
Beam will weigh an immense draught, with one 20th, part of 
the Pea-weight formerly used on Dearborn’s Patent Balance, 
with perfect correctness. As the Notching is done by Ma. 
chinery it admits of no variation. All ordersleft at the Fac 
tory 33 Eldredge-street, will be strictly attended to: 
New- York Nov. 1, 1831 


FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 


The subscriber has just received by late arrivasl 
from ENGLAND and FRANCE, an extensive 
collection of Garden, Field aud Flower Seeds—a 
nivug the totmer are the first sorts of Cabbage Seeds, as Early 
York, Early May, Battersea, Sugar oaf,&c.; White aud purple 
Cape Brocoli; Early and late Cauliflowers; many varieties 
éf Early Peas, Beans, Early Frame Radish, Early Lettuce, 
and in short, with the addition of the various sorts of seeds, 
grown especially for the subscriber in our own country, ren- 
ders his assortment full’and cumplete, are the growth of 1831, 
and of such quality as he can without fear, warrant. To those 
making Hot Beds, nothing is more essential than vigorous 
fresh seeds, andas the season for this business is at hand, he 
invites ealls. 

Also French Lucerne,-white Dutch Clover, White Itelian 
Mulberry Seed, genuiue Mangel Wurtzel, Yellow Locust, 
Ruta Baga, & Field Turnip Seeds, well worth the attention 
of farmers. 

Also, garden tools, books on gardening, agriculture, horti- 
culture, floriculture, &c. ; also, a Manuel, containing inform- 
ation respecting the growth of the Mulberry Tree with suita 
ble directions forthe cultnre of Silk--in three parts, with col- 
ored engravings. By John Cobb, A. M. 3 published by 
direction of His Excellency Gov. Lincoln, agreeable to a re- 
solve of the Legislature of Massachusetts. Price 50cents. 

W. THORBURN’S Seed Store, 
347 N. Market-st. (opposite the Post Office.) 

N. B. Catalogues may be had at the Store or sent for by 
mail, (letters post paid) and will be forwarded as directed. 

(> Subscriptions andadvertisementsreceived for the New- 
York Farmer.—Albany, March 3, 1832. 15m 












BISHOP’S EARLY DWARF PROLIFIC 
PEAS. 


In 1828, this pea was first introduced to the 
gardens in the neighborhood of London theywere 
first originated in Scotland by a practical Garden- 
er of the name of Bisuop, in the year 1827. So 

great a rep.ttation had they obtained in the neighbourhood of 
London, that they were readily sold for one guinea a pint. Its 
peculiar excellencies are, its great productiveness, equaling, 
if not surpassing any var‘eties hitherto known ; its earliness, 
and its remarkable dwarf habit, seldom attaining, even in the 
best soils, the height of 12 inches, which of itself would make 
it a most valuable acquisition—more especially for small gar- 
dens. They should be planted two or three inches apart in 
the rows, as from their dwarfishness and spreading habits they 
do not do so well if sown closer, hence it is obvious there will 
be a great saving of seed, as a pint of these will go as far as 
two or three quarts of any other: they commence bloooming 
when not three inches high, bear must abundantly and are 
very fine eating; if planted weekly a constant succession of 
green Peas might be obtained all the Summer and Autumn, 
as from the habit of their growth they appear better calcula- 
ted to withstand the heat of an American Summer, than any 
variety We are acquainted with. In 1829, we gave these Peas 
a fair trial, and find there is ncthing in their character as sta- 
ted above but what is correet. We have afew bushels on 
hand, both American and English growth of 1831, price 75cts. 
per quart, but a very liberal discount to those who purchase to 
sellagain. Persons at a distance rexitting the cash by letter 
will receive them by any conveyance they may designate 
G. THORBURN & SONS, 67 Liberty -street. 

P. S. On hand,—Early Washington, Frame, Charlton 
Hotspur. Petersburgh , Nimble Dick, &c. which may be 
planted the first week in March; also, Dwarf Prolific, Dwarf 
Imperial Waterloo, matehless, Lady’s Finger, Knights Mar- 
rows, Tall and Dwarf Sugar, Blue Prussian, Marrowfats, &c- 
for later planting. 

Just cceived, 2,000 Scotch Goosberry Bushes, $2,50 per 
dozen, and some very superior White Mustard Seed, for 
medicine, ‘ ml5 tf 


s 















AVID C. NORTON will be happy to sup- 
py any who may want Plum Trees of good 
kinds, from his Nursery at Lansingburgh, which 
will be found a choice collection of Forest Trees, 
and also many excellent Fruit Trees. Jan 31. 


MPROVED: DISHLEY AND COTS- 
WOLD SHEEP--FOR SALEAND TO 

LET.——The subscriber has a few choice jm-- 
proved Dishley Ewes for sale, together with 
. Rams, either for sale orto be let for the seasom. 
Also, three or four imported Rams, (by the William Byrnes 
packet ship, from Liverpool, England, in September last,) of 
the full blood Cotswold breed, of superior symetry and qnal- 
ity ofwool. These excellent sheep will be a great acquisition. 





to the breeders of the Bakewell stock, by giving to the latter- 


a greater quantity of wool, @nd at the same time improve- 
their constitution for the climate of America. 

The subscriber fully believes that the above Cotswold sheep. 
are the fist of that breed thatever were imported into the: 
United States. JOHN BRENTNALL.. 

Goshen, Orange County, Oct, 22, 1831. 


MRS. PARMENTIER, 


T the Horticaltural Botanic Garden, Brooklyn, 2 miles 

from New York, offers for sale on moderate terms, a 

fine colection of Apple, Pear, Cherry, Plum, Peach, Quines 

TREES, &c. Grape Vines, Ornamental Trees, and Shrubs. 

Also, Greenhouse and Herbaceous Plants, which will be de- 
livered in Brooklyn or New York, free of expense. 

Orders may be sent through the New-York Post Office, or 
left at Mr. John J. Moore’s, No. 8 Fulton street, New York, 
or at Messrs. G. Thorburn & Sons, No. 67 Liberty street, 
New York, where Catalogues may be had gratis, 

March 14, 1832. 
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ATENT MEDICATED VAPOR BATH ESTA-~ 

BLISHMENT, ubder the sole control and managemert 
JP. Carroll No. 25. John-Street, New York. The Baths 
are now in full operation, and are recommended by the first 
members of the faculty ; since they have been in operation, 
the subscriber has administered them to between twenty and 
thirty thousand patients. Of the most inveterate and extra 
ordinary cases which bave come within his knowledge. he hat 
kept a particular and accurate list; trom which it will be found 
On inspection, by those interested, that the complaints which 
most speedily and certainly give way tothe use of these 
Baths, (with the aid of other proper treatment,) are sucl 
as Sudden Cold; Fever and Ague; Rheumatic, Syphilitic and 
Gouty Affections, attended with Ulcers, Blotches, and Erup- 
tions of the Skin; Salt Rheum; Erysipelas and others too 
numerous to mention. 


{> Baths sent.out to any part of the city, at five minutes 
notice with proper persons to administer (hem when required, 
Private Rooms withBaths, by the day, week, or month. Por- 
able Baths for sale. 





O FARMERS and olhers from Great Britain. The 

undersigned have a great body of Land for sale in 3 
of the eastern counties of Pennsylvania, about 30 miles from 
Lake Erie. 

This Land is situated in the counties of Crawford, Venango 
and Warren, which are well known to be equal to any and 
superior-to most Countiesin the Union for a healthy climate, 
fertile soil, and great water p@ier. 

There are above 1000 settlers atpresent on the Lands, which 
when cultivated, produce in abundance all the grains and 
grasses known in England. Melons, peaches, apricots, &c. 
are grown in the open air; and the white Mulberry has 
been introduced lately. Some of the settlers are from Eng- 
land. 

The Erie aud Pittsburgh canal is forming near the Lands 
and the Alleghany which is navigable for steam boats, flows 
within afew miles of them. 

A number Of farms partly cleared can be had at reasonable 
prices. The uncleared Land can be had at prices very little 
above that of the United States, which owas no Land so good 
as these,so nearthe Atlantic and a market, by many hundred 
miles. 

Letters from the settlers: maps &c. will be shown by the 
subscribers at their office 17 Merchants Exchange New Yor 

No part of the uncleared Land is more than 2 milesfrem a 
settlement. é SCOTT, & CC 
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URRAY HILL NURSERY, only 3 miles 
from the City Hall on the Fourth Avenue. 

For sale at this establishment, a choice collec- 
tion of all the most approved varieties of the differ- 
ent kinds of Fruit Trees viz. Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, 
Nectarines, Apricots, Cherries, Qqinces, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, Currants and Grape Vines, raised trom the very 
finest European sorts, that are known to succeed here, and 
from which the plants are regularly propagated, among 
which are the Black Hamburgh, Black Prince, Sweet Water, 
Muscadine, Messlier. Muscadell, Golden and Green Chasse- 
las, &c. Also, above a hundred varieties of the finest of Gold- 
en Roses, forty varieties of the Scotch Rose, &e. Together 
with a great varicty of the finest kinds of Flowering Shrubs,. 
Chinese Peonias and many other choice kinds cf perennial 
ants, &c. Also, for sale at the Seed Store, No. 16 Fourth 
treet, near the Washington Perade Ground, a general assort- 
ment of Garden and Flower Seeds. Orders may be sent to 
the subscriber, No. 16 Fourth Street, or to Messrs. G. Thor- 

barn & Son, Secdsmen and Florists, 67 Liberty Street. 

* WILLIAM WILSON 
New-York, Jan. 1832. 
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FRESH GARDEN SEEDs, 

The subscribers respectfully inform the public 
that they have entered into partnership in the 
tam “seed business, and they assure the public that 

nothing shall be wanting on their part to give the utmost satis. 
| faction to those who may favor them with their patronage, Itis 
the intention of the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse 
in connection with this establishment, where a choice collection 
of new, rare, and beautiful flowering plants will be supplied 
| from the New-York Botanic Garden upper end of Broa way; 
{and also from the same establishment the best sorts of Flower. 
|ing shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy perennial plants, Double dah- 
lias, Chinese Peonias, Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, 
Raspberries, Trees for the streets, &c. &c. &e. They have just 
received from London, a Marge importation of garden and flower 
seeds the growth of 1831, such as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, 
| Radish, Pease, Grass Seeds, &c. &c- &c.; and also from Glas. 
| gow, Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, White moss, 
|and White Provence roses. ‘The trade supplied on the most 
| reasonable terms, and all orders by mail or otherwise, will be 
| punctually attended to. SMITH & HOGG, 
| Feb. 9, 1832. tf No. 388 Broadway, N. Y. 





MANUAL OF THE GRAPE. 


The subscribers have just received from Philadel- 

phia a number of copies of «« Tbe American Man- 

uel of the Grape Vine, and the art of making 

Wine, including an account of 62 species of Vines, 

wwith nearly 300 varieties, an acccunt of the principal Vives, 
‘American and foreign ; properties and uses of Wines and 
‘Grapes ; eultivation of Vines in America ; aid the art to make 
ood Wines—with 8 wood cuts—by C. 8S. Rafinesque, 4. M 

. H. D. Professor of Natural History, Practical and Medi- 
cal Botany, &c. in Philadelphia; Member of several learned 
:-gocieties of America and Europe, &c. Let every Farmer drink 
‘his own Wine.” Price.25 cents. 

A distinguished horticulturist observes oa the work— “ | 
have read almost every work on the snbject for many yerrs, 
andnothing has pleased me more than this little ‘ Multwn in 
Parvo.” ©. THROBURN & SONS, 

m15,tf. 67 Libety street. 





TO THE LOVERS OF FLORA. 


HOMAS HOGG respectfully informs his 

friends and the public, that he has of late 

greatly enriched his Green-houses, by additions of 

new, rare and beautiful flowering exotic Plants. Those from 

NewHolland, Chinaand Mexico, have becn much admired for 

their foliage, fragrance and splendid blossoms. ‘TT. H. does 

not pretend to say that his collection is the most extensive in 

the country. but he hesitates not to say, that as a select col- 

lection of choice and healthy plants, that is not surpassed by 

any. He has likewise for sale a choice collection of hardy 
perennial Piants. and ornamental flowering Shrubs, &c. 

N. B. Strangers who resort to the city are invited to visit this 
establishment. Orders promptly executed and carefully pack- 
ed and sent to any part of the Union. 

ROSE HILL NURSERY, near the House of Refuge. uppe 
end of Broadway. 





| EMIS’ HEIGHTS FOR SALE.—The subscribers 
offer for sale that celebrated FARM, in the county of 
| Saratoga and town of Stillwater, situated 24 miles north of 
, the city of Albany, on the turnpike road leading to Whitehall 
and knownas Beinis’ Heights. As a farm, it is valuable pro- 
perty containing about 290 acres of land, all ina high state 
of cultivation, excepting about 50 acres of young and thrifty 
wood. It consists of upland and meadow; the upland afford. 
ing great facilities for raising Sheep. The Canal running 
through the farm affords ready access to the markets of Alba- 
ny, Troy and Waterford. ; 
| Asa residence or summer retreat, it possesses peculiar at- 
tractions. The Farm house can comfortably accommodate 
‘a family, the mansion is neat and peculiarly well arranged for 
the convenietce of a familys The scenery possesses great 
interest ; in front is the Hudson river presenting, in the dis- 
| tance, one of its beautiful windings. Between this andthe 
mansion run the canal and turnpike road in parallel Ines 
with conveyance north aud south every day during the trav- 
elling season. On the north part of the farm are the ¢elebra- 
ted Bemis’ Heights, connected with so many interesting as- 
sociations in the history of ourcountry. There is also a large 
| Apple Orchard, beautituliy situated. 

; ‘There isa large stock of Sheep and Cattle on the farm 
| Which will be suid in connection with it, if required by the 
purchaser - SMITH & WILLARD. 

| Albany, November 22,1 £1. tf 














| NEW-YORK FARMER AND HORTICULTURAL 
| REPOSITORY, devoted to Practical Husbandry and Gar- 
| dening,and embracing the most important information in the 
| sciences intimately connected with rural pursuits.—The work 
contains reviews ofthe standard and latest publications on 
| Agriculture, Horticulture, and Dome sic Economy, commu- 
nications from practical farmers and gardeners, a weekly re- 
| port of the state of the grain, vegetable and beef market in 





| the cities of New-York, Boston, Albany, &c., engravings and 


LAYING OUT GARDENS, Erecting Green- | wood cuts, of varioas improved machinery, farming imple- 


Houses, §&c.—The subscriber begs leave to an-- 
nouce to those ladies and gentlemen, who are de | 


| ments, objects in Natural History, birds, insects, extraordi- 


vury fine cattle, sheep and swine. Proceedings of the New- 


sirous of having new Gardens laid out, Green- | York State Agricultural Society, and Horticultural Societies 


honseés erected, &c., that it is,is intention to devote his time 
to the above business, and the has made arrangements | 
with the most respectable Nurserymen and Seedsmen to fur- | 
nish him with all kinds of Trees, flowering Plants, Seeds, &c., | 
true to their varieties, and at moderate prices. He hopes by | 
strict attention to business to merit and obtain a share of pub- | 
lic patronage. Apply to the office of the New York Farmer, | 
at the Seed Store of W. Thorburn, 347 North Market Street. 
Albany, March 9, 1832. mlitf ED. SAYRES, Gardener. 


| 





Wisobeross HORTICULTURAL RE} 
POSITORY,AND SEEDESTAE JtSHI 
MENT, Broadway, near 13th-Street,and at 
Harlem. For sale, a constant supply of fresh 
Garden deeds, raised at the above establishment, and put up | 
for the southern market, or elsewhere, on the best terms to | 


suit purchasers, wholesale and retail; also Fruit Trees, Flow-| 





thoughout the country, and every species of agricultural intel- 
ligence wilbe faithfully recorded.  - 


The NewYork Farmer is published weekly in Albany and 
N. York, on an imperial sheet.of sixteen pages in the octavo 
form on good paper with fair type, at $3 ayear. The adver: 
tising department offers general advantages, partigularly 
to those who wish to dispose of real estate, stock, or any 
thiug relating to the business of farmers and gardeners, The 
pages devoted to aivertisements are numbered separately 
from the body of the work, and may bé bound with it or 
entirely left out. The N. York Farmer has reached its oth 
volume, which commenced in January last. The postage 
is that of ordinary newspapers = 


Communications may be addressed to the Editors of the New 
ork Farmer corner of Wall and Broad-Sreet, New York, or 

at the Seed-Store of Mr. Wa. 'T 347 Nortl®Nfark 
ae Seed-Store of Mr. Wa. ‘Tuorsunn, 347 North ™Market- 


ering Shrubs and Herbaceous Plants, all of the best sorts. | Street, Albany, at wile’) places subscriptions and advertisements 


Orders by Mail or otherwise will be punctually attended to.-| 
March, 1831. MICHAEL FLOY. 


wyll also be recieved. 
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